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= PRINCIPLES OF IMPROVING DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
CHAPTER V. 
DAIRY STOCK. 

TuereE are at this time about six and a half million 
cows in the United States, most of which are bad 
milkers, and nearly worthless for breeding purposes. 
In a territory so extensive, there are large districts, 
particularly in the Southern States, where it appears 
to be difficult to prosecute dairy husbandry to any 
advantage. Cows give very little milk, butter is 
largely imported, and one may travel a thousand 
miles without meeting with a single cheese dairy. In 
such districts and States, the inducements to improve 
dairy stock are small in comparison to the benefits to 
be attained in the Northern and North-Western 
States, by increasing the yield of milk as compared 
with the food consumed. To augment the product 
of milk per cow is of little advantege provided the 
larger quantity of milk obtained from a single animal 
s the result of the consumption of an equally larger 
amount of food. Substantial improvement implies 
the obtaining of an increased quantity of milk, butter, 
and cheese, from any given quantity of aliment con- 
sumed by dairy cows. They transform grass, roots, 
and other suitable vegetable substances, into anima 
substances of great value as food for the human fam- 
ily. Viewed either in its physiological or economi- 
cal aspect, the milk-forming process presents several 
points of general interest. Poor milkers, whose !ac- 
tiferous organs are imperfectly developed, yield not a 
fourth of the return for their keep that is obtained 
from the best dairy cows; and yet the former out- 
number the latter as twenty to one, take the country 
together. 

Ameng our twenty-six millions of people there is 
scarcely a family but wants milk every day in the’ 
year ; and any serious defect and loss in its produc- 





tion may be regarded as a national evil. It is mach 


easier to point out the prevalent errors in the manage- 
ment of dairy stock than to persuade the millions 
who keep cows to remedy them. A failure to milk 
cows dry, or as long as any remains in the udder, 
and to draw the milk gently and speedily, is a very 
common error where milking is entrusted to servants, 
children, or careless adults. Intelligent farmers have 
frequently complained in the hearing of the writer, 
particularly in the Southern States, of the neglect of 
servants in this regard. We can do no more than 
call attention to the matter and leave the correction 
with whom it may concern. No cow can be expected 
to give a generous quantity of milk morning and eve- 
ning for many months in succession, unless she be 
milked regularly, and clean. If this operation be 
properly performed, and the cow be fully and wisely 
fed, the organs of lactation will expand and her blood 
will tend more in that direction—increasing the se- 
cretion of milk and lessening the tendency to form fat. 


Nothing will contribute more to the improvement of 
the dairy stock of the whole republic than the study 
of the variovs organs concerned in the elaboration of 
milk, and of the adaptation of different kinds of food 
to the production of this abundant and important se- 
cretion. Of all quadrupeds and mammalia, the cow 
is best for the protracted and liberal separation of 
milk from her blood, although goats, sheep, and mares, 
furnish milk to large numbers of mankind. 

The secretion of milk consists of water holding in 
solution sugar, various saline ingredients, and a pe- 
culiar albuminous substance termed casein (cheese), 
and having oily particles suspended in it. The con- 
stitution of this fluid is made known by the ordinary 
processes to which it is subjected in domestic econo- 
my. If it be allowed to stand for some time, exposed 
to the air, a large part of the oleaginous globules rise 
to the surface, being of less specific gravity than the 
fluid through which they are diffused. At the same 
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time there is reason to believe that they undergo a 
change which will be presently described. The cream 
thus formed does not consist of oily particles alone, 
but includes a considerable amount of curd or casein, 
with the sugar and salts in the milk. These substan- 
ces are separated from the oil or butter globules by 
agitating the cream in a churn, or otherwise, when 
the oily particles unite in a common mass by the rup- 
ture of the delicate, vesicle-like covering thatsurrounds 
each globule. 

Churning does not, however, render the separation 
of the curd, sugar, and salts, left in the buttermilk, 
perfect, and some art is required to free new butter 
of these damaging ingredients, which so frequently 
cause the butter to become rancid. Good butter 
being an article in general request, and valuable in a 
commercial point of view, its economical production 
is an important branch of husbandry. To obtain 
correct ideas of this secretion, it is well to regard it as 
so much fat taken from the blood and the food of the 
cow. If her daily feed be poor in the elements of 
butter or fat, her blood cannot well be adapted to 
the production of rich milk. This fact so obvious as 
to appear much like a truism, is little appreciated by 
many who keep cows for their milk and butter. Some 
animals have yielded two and a half pounds of butter 
a day, or seventeen and a half pounds a week. Such 
are not only large cows, but are large consumers of 
tich aliment, which is mainly directed to lactation — 
It is by use, and by pushing, that any organ is devel- 
oped in an extraordinary degree. This policy may 
be pursued so far as to impair the health of the cow, 
in extreme cases ; but a thousand suffer from too lit- 
tle nutrition where one is injured by over-feeding.— 
Recent experiments made with clover hay and timo- 
thy, to determine their relative value for the produc- 
tion of milk, resulted in favor of clover. Pea hay 
(made extensively at the South) is probably quite 
equal to clover hay ; and, judging from the known 
composition of the two plants, it may be better. For 
making butter, there is perhaps no other forage plant 
superior to maize grown for soiling purposes, and fed 
green or partly cured. 

The relative and exact value of different kinds of 
food for the production of milk rich in butter, or rich 
in curd, hag never been investigated by actual experi- 
ments as searchingly as the importance of the subject 
demands. Between the stomach of the cow, where 
digestion commences, and the udder, from which sev- 
eral gallons of milk are daily drawn, the popular mind 
encounters a great mystery, into which it appears un- 
willing to inquire. Hence fewer experiments have 


oo 
been tried in reference to the production of milk than 
in any other branch of rural economy. This copious 
secretion has, however, been carefully analyzed ; while 
the microscope has thrown much light on the struc. 
ture of the large mammary gland, and the process by 
which it converts blood into milk. It is a curious 
fact that the mammary gland exists alike in both sexes 
in all mammalia, only it is very rarely developed in 
males. There are, however, well authenticated cases 
on record where men have given milk, from having 
frequently applied the mouth of a sucking child to 
the breast, which proved sufficient to excite regular 
and natural lactation. The same function has beep 
performed by the mammary glands of inferior animals 
of the male sex, and from a similar cause. Professor 
Hatt, of the University of Maryland, exhibited to his 
obstetrical class, in the year 1837, a colored man 55 
years of age, who had large, soft, well-formed breasts, 
rather more conical than those of a female, and pro. 
jecting fully seven inches from the chest, with perfect 
and large nipples. The glandular structure appeared 
exactly like that of the female. This man had off- 
ciated as wet nurse in the family of his mistress for 
several years; and he represented that the secretion 
of milk was induced by applying the children en. 
trusted to his care to the breasts during the night, 
When the milk was no longer required, great diff- 
culty was experienced in arresting the secretion. 

Heifers that were never with calf have given milk; 
and the spaying of cows to prolong indefinitely lac- 
tation, is common in many countries. How to make 
the most of this natural function is the point that 
we will now consider. 

In the economy of nature the object of milk is to 
nourish the young for some weeks, or months, till 
they are able to obtain their indispensable food from 
other sources. In case the supply is barely sufficient 
to nourish the mother without providing milk for her 
offspring, nature protects the life of the parent in 
preference to that of a feeble being, recently brought 
into the world. Any increase of the race is undesi- 
rable, so long as the adults can barely command 4 
subsistence. In other words, the food and blood of 
a female must first sustain the waste of her own ree 
piration and renew the constant consumption of her 
flesh before they can yield any adequate supply of 
milk to support the breathing and make the flesh 
of another generation. This view of lactation 
rarely pressed upon the attention of farmers as it 
ought to be; for the most expensive milk in all civi 
lized communities is that obtained from half-starved 





cows. To keep the animal warm and in comfortable 
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condition as to flesh, she often needs more food than 
she gets, even if no milk was formed. Under such 
circumstances, the secretion of milk is so small as to 
be scarcely worth the trouble of milking, to say noth- 
ing of the care and keep of the cow. So important 
is generous feeding regarded in the best dairy coun- 
ties of New York, that in addition to all the fresh 
grass they will eat, cows are fed all the whey furnish- 
ed by their milk when made into cheese, instead of 
feeding it to swine. Experience proves that no other 
animal pays so large a profit on a little extra food as 
a good cow; and instances of increasing the quantity 
of milk by diminishing the number of cows kept, are 
not uncommon. Where the seasons are so variable 
and the growth of grass is so often arrested by pro- 
longed dry weather, it is almost impossible to adjust 
one’s live stock of any kind to the amount of feed 
available for their support. A farm yields twice as 
much pasturage and hay one year as it does in an- 
other; and in the one case it will be overstocked 
with cattle, and in tke other it will have less than 
the highest profit demands. Taking the mean be- 
tween extremes, it is generally less disadvantageous 
to have too little than too much stock. 

In this way alone can deterioration be avoided, 
unless one wisely supplements his grazing and mead- 
ow lands by growing root crops, corn, peas, or other 
specialities, for the consumption of domestic animals. 
Good sense in selecting cows and bulls for breeding 
purposes, proper milking, and liberal feeding are the 
most essential elements in the improvement of dairy 
cows, and in rendering them profitable. By going 
into a dairy district where cows have been reared and 
kept many years for producing the leading staple of 
its inhabitants, one may select fair breeding animals 
of both sexes, from which an excellent herd of milk- 
ers may be grown in a. distant locality. There are 
dairies in |Herkimer county, N. Y., which average 
over five hundred pounds of cheese per cow per an- 
num; and premiums have been awarded on reports 
of over seven hundred pounds per cow in a year. 
The dairy business is practiced with equal skill and 
success in a number of other counties in this State; 
and the yield in milk, butter and cheese has been on 
the increase for any given number of cows, and prob- 
ably from any given amount of food, for many years. 
Dairy stock is warmly stabled in winter, and every 
pains is taken to keep cows in good condition. In 
some few instances they are milked three times in 
twenty-four hours; and where the secretion of milk 
is very copious, this is better than to milk but twice. 
Where the gland is much distended, not only the 





watery particles of the milk, but some of the butter 
and casein will be absorbed into the general circula- 
tion before milking. That the two functions of se- 
cretion and absorption may be clearly understood 
by common husbandmen, as taught by the best phy- 
siologists, we will briefly explain them as they exist 
in the mammary gland. 

Each gland is composed of a number of glandules, 
or little glands, connected together by a fibrous tis- 
sue in such a manner as to allow a certain degree of 
mobility of the parts, one upon another. These 
glandules are connected by the ramifications of lac- 
tiferous tubes, which intermingle with one another in 
such a manner as to destroy the simplicity and uni- 
formity of their divisions, though they rarely inoscu- 
late. The milk-bearing tubes, or terminal ducts that 
approach the teat or nipple, are ten or twelve in num- 
ber, and dilate into numerous reservoirs, which in 
the udder of the cow, hang down like pears or gourds, 
and upholding their contents, take the pressure off 
the sphincter muscle that closes the natural outlet 
of the gland. At these reservoirs there commence 
numerous ducts, five or six at each, which pene- 
trate into the glandules and serve to drain the same 





Fig. 1. Termination of por- 
tion of milk-duct in a cluster mammary gland, with their 
ell. 


Fig. 2. Ultimate follicles of 


of follicles; from a mercurial 8, a, a; b, db, the 


secreting ¢ 
injection; enlarged four times, i 


nuclei. 


as milk is separated from arterial blood. Of all se- 
cretions, milk bears the closest resemblance to blood, 
whose coloring matter is kept back as the fluid passes 
through the walls of cells into milk-follicles, A part 
of the water that passes into the milk-forming glan- 
dules, or follicles, is immediately absorbed, by which 
operation the nutritive power of this secretion is 
much improved for the benefit of the young. In 
forming a quart of milk in an hour, as is often done 
in the udder of a cow, there must be considerable 
activity in three sets of vessels. Ist, in the arteries, 
whose minute branches are spread all over and through 
the glandules in which milk is first found. 2d, in the 
milk-cells, called follicles, which receive arterial blood, 
almost entire, save its coloring matter, and transform 
it into milk. 34d, in the absorbent cells, also in con- 
tact with the milk cells, which imbibe from the latter 
water, and perhaps other ingredients not required in 
so large proportion in milk asin blood. The readi- 
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ness with which liquids, and even many poisons, like 
mercury, are absorbed into the general circulation, is 
well known to medical men. Lambs dipped into a 
strong decoction of tobacco to free them of ticks, 
have been killed by the absorption of the poison 
through the pores of the skin. Oil passes pretty 
freely through nearly every tissue of the system. 

The following table exhibits the relative propor- 
tion of different ingredients in the milk of various 
animals, from which the fluid is commonly obtained : 


. Cow. Goat Sheep. Ass. Mare. 
eer 861.0 868.0 856.2 907.0 896.3 
eee 38.0 33.2 42.0 12.10 traces. 
iin ninnccnpandiense 68.0 40.2 45.0 16.74 16.2 
Sugar of Milk.......... 29.0 52.8 59.0 ” 
Fixed Salts ............ 6.1 5.8 6.8 } 6231 = 87.5 


As the parts are given in thousandths, it will be seen 
that the ruminants, cow, goat, and sheep give milk 
rich in butter, while the milk of the mare contains 
only a trace, and that of the ass but 12.10 parts in 
1000. The milk of the latter is also poor in casein, 
or cheese as compared with that of the cow, but rich 
in sugar. The milk of the mare and ass contains 
less water than that of the ruminants named, and 
therefore yields more solid nutriment. 

The improvement of dairy stock depends in some 
degree on the treatment of calves during the first 
twelve months of their existence. Too many fail to 
get their just share of the milk which aature kindly 
provides for them, and are forced into the condition 
of starvelings by a mistaken economy. Unless it can 
be proved that little, meanly-looking runts of ani- 
mals, made up mainly of skin and bone, are better 
and more profitable than those which are the oppo- 
site in character and appearance, we can discover no 
good reason for breeding downwards, or for a man’s 
keeping more stock than he can maintain in a thri- 
ving condition. This principle applies not only to 
the rearing of calves, but to pigs, sheep, horses, mules, 
and poultry. Instead of allowing domesticated an- 
imals to multiply till a moiety or more die of starva- 
tion, the owner should keep down their numbers by 
sales or otherwise, to the measure of a growing and 
fattening subsistence at his command. As the im- 
proved land (so-called) of the country is impoverished 
by improper cultivation, as it is in every State in the 
Union, it becomes less capable of supporting live- 
stock, and in one way or another the number must 
be diminished. From the State census of 1845 to 
the U. S. census of 1850, the number of sheep kept 
ia the State of New York was reduced some two 
and « half millions; and the number of horses, cattle, 
and swine was also considerably reduced, although 
there was an increased number of acres under im- 
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provement. It is a common mistake to suppose that 
the number of acres in tillage, meadows, and pas- 
tures indicates practically the capacity of a State to 
support live stock. With more acres under cultiva. 
tion in 1850 than they had in 1840, both Tennessee 
and Kentucky had less stock at the last than at the 
former census. This diminished capacity to keep 
stock arises partly from the almost universal habit of 
wasting manure, and partly from the injury done to 
land by injudicious cultivation. The manure annv- 
ally wasted by farmers in the United States exceeds 
one hundred million dollars in value, and is to that 
extent a needless drain on the fertility of the soil, 
This constant impoverishment of the so-called im. 
proved land of the country operates directly to dete. 
riorate the blood of nine-tenths of the cows in the 
Union by lessening the average standard of their 
keep. It tends also to diminish their size, for calves 
and young stock can not grow to a fair size on short 
allowance. Two little cows weighing each five hun- 
dred pounds can pick up a subsistence where one 
large cow, weighing one thousand pounds would 
starve. The two small animals could travel over 
twice as much surface to find their indispensable food 
as the large animal; while the nourishment of each 
small carcass would be attained with about half the 
quantity. It is this principle in animal nutrition 
that produces so many millions of small hogs, small 
sheep, and small cattle in this country. They subsist 
to a large degree in many States on the natural re 
sources of the vegetable kingdom, which are gradu- 
ally diminishing by the advancement of a semi-civi- 
lization. Our resources in the soil, in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, need a wiser system of hus 
bandry before our live stock can be generally im- 
proved. ll the manure, both liquid and solid, pro- 
duced from the vegetables consumed by domestica 
ted animals must be turned to some useful account 
before either land or stock can be generally raised 
to a higher state of excellence. Advancement is 
attainable in one way only, and that is by wisely 
feeding the land that feeds man and the animals 
which he has domesticated and made his dependent 
creatures. 





REMARES ON EUROPEAN FARMING. 








Tue last Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soci 
ety of England contains an interesting article upon 
“Continental Farming,” from Perer Love, an Eng- 
lish practical farmer, who went out to visit and in- 





spect the estate of General Haynav, in Hungary. 
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He left Ostend, by railway, for Cologne, on the 19th 
of May, 1853. 

The greater part of this district, he says, is in 
grass, upon which are pastured thin-fleshed cattle, 
and sheep, if possible, worse in feeding qualities. 
The land is well tilled, but needs draining. The 
crops of beans, peas, and rape seed, are all drilled 
about a foot apart, as also a considerable part of the 
rye, wheat, oats, bere, and barley. About a sixth of 
the plowed land is in clover, which is a fair crop. 


After leaving Cologne, on the way to Dusseldorf, 
he passed over a pretty district, of light red sandy 
soil, with some good-sized farmsteads on it, all in til- 
lage, except some water-meadows, which are well 
managed. The crops were very clean, but light. 

After passing through a poor, hungry soil, adjoin- 
ing a barren heath, where the farming was clean but 
the crops very light, he came into a better district, 
where the farms were generally large, to many of 
which were attached large distilleries. 

Although the facilities appeared good for produ- 
cing heavy crops, yet they were light. The whole of 
these districts are open field, which, along with the 
severity of the winter, prevent sheep from being 
brought into use for the development of the powers 
of this light dry soil. The crops grown are rye, as 
the staple crop; wheat and rye mixed; barley, oats, 
peas, beans, rape-seed, tares, clover, turnips, beets, 
potatoes. About one-third seemed to be pulse and 
green crops, and two-thirds white crops, which were 
all light. 

The whole of the country between Dusseldorf and 
Duisberg is open field, and light, dry, sandy soil, ex- 
cept a few patches that could be easily drained. 
“I have no doubt,” says Mr. Love, “that if these 
lands were inclosed, and large flocks of sheep kept 
upon green crops, the produce of grain would be 
more than doubled, although half of the land will 
grow in green crops, producing wool and mutton.” 


Mr. Love thinks the best farm district he saw, was 
between Brunswick and Magdeburg. It is not in- 
dosed. Large flocks of sheep are kept and folded 
upon green crops; also, large herds of cattle range 
the marshes, which extend to about a tenth of the 
district. “The homesteads are large and substantial, 
and with their steam engines and tall chimneys, are 
aa imposing sight to the lovers of agricultural im- 
provement.” (We suppose these steam engines are 
used in the manufacture of beet sugar.) Nearly the 
whole of the crops are drilled and horse-hoed, and a 





weed or a square yard of waste land is not to be 


seen. The farmers are wealthy, as such men ought 
to be. 


Mr. Love says: 


“I was struck with the mode of yoking cattle here, 
namely, a board about six inches wide and two and a 
half feet long, tapering to both ends, where there are 
hooks similar tu those used on the ends of our 
swingletrees. This board has padding under it, and 
is hung to the horns by two straps, which suspend it 
across the forehead just below the horns. The traces 
are attached to the hooks at each end of the pushing- 
board. Thus the animal has the line of pressure 
caused by the draught, or tractions, passing straight 
along the back bone, pressing its joints more clozely 
together. 

“ After looking minutely into the working of this 
system, and observing the ease with which the cattle 
drew their loads, chewing their cuds as they walked 
along, I became convinced that it was the proper 
mode of yoking oxen. 

“T was surprised at the ease with which two small 
cows drew the plow, working at least six inches deep; 
but the soil is very light and free. Their plows are 
probably the models from which the Americans took 
theirs, being very short and light.” [Of course it is 
impossible that the Americans could originate or in- 
vent anything!] “The shortness of the mold-board 
makes them easy in draught, while it completely 
breaks the furrow-slice into pieces in the act of turn- 
ing it; so that the implements required to pulverize 
and p:epare the land for turnips after tares and other 
soiling green crops, are few and simple.” 


Mr. L. says, in anotuer place : 


“Indeed, if thorough pulverization of the soil is 
the object of cultivation, the Continental” [or Amer- 
ican] “plow is superior to the British.” 


Near Brunn, Mr. S. saw a field preparing for sugar 
beets and turnips, the extent of which was upwards 
of three thousand acres. It was upwards of three 
miles long, and the beets and turnips were drilled 
from end to end. There were upwards of one hun- 
dred teams at work. The whole was an imposing 
sight. 

From Vienna to Presburg is a fine district of light 
dry soil, but the farming is generally bad, a system 
of over cropping being the rule. It is all open field; 
weeds are the universal companions of every crop; 
even the vineyards are not free from them. 

After passing Presburg, he traveled over about 
eighty miles of fine sandy loam soil. Nearly the 
whole of the dry land is in tillage, but the farming 
bad. “There appears nothing like system in the 
country, unless it be growing of grain as long as the 
land will bear it. If this and the former district were 
inclosed, half the land devoted to green crops to be 
consumed by cattle and sheep, and the land well cul- 
tivated, there is no doubt but the produce would te 
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doubled.” No doubt about it. The same means, 


too, would double the produce of the soil in many 


parts of this country. It is in draining the land, and 
in vrowing more roots and leguminous plauts, and 
keeping more stock, that are to be the principal 
means of improving American as well as European 
agriculture. 

Of the Hungarian peasantry, Mr. L. says: 


“They are a fine. active, 
men. They have just bi 
dom by the present Kmperor of Austria; snd being 
now in a transition state, will no doubt 
themselves in the moral scale, as far as the cireum- 
stances of their country will permit. 
sho Kk ‘ ert! 
bare legged, with only ¢ 





£Soon raise 





1g state of poverty—working bare-footed and 
SO 


CanNVass 





trowsers (if they are worthy of the name). They are 
just a wide petti t cnt up the middle, and each 
side sewed up to form legs. The waistband is th 
that of a pet icoat. Their h e} 

with the woolly side out, dy ack. It i 
evident these p rople feel acutely the devradec posi- 


tiow they have risen from.” 
It appears to be bad enough now, from the above 


account. 


“From Zolnok,” says Mr. Love, “I started for | 


Tokay, by steamboat, up the river Tessis. ‘The dis- 
tance, as the bird flies, is under 150 miles English: 
but by this circuitous, muddy river, it is about 400 
miles. Both its banks are but little above the water, 
and for ten miles on the west side, and nearly fifty on 
the east side, more than two-thirds of the land is laid 
under water for several months, after the thawing of 
the snow on the Carpathians, and the breaking up of 
the ice in the lowland morasses and streams. When 
these floods subside, a pestilential vapor rises up, 
spreading fever and ague among the towns and villa- 
ges throughout these low lands, thus weakening and 
thinning the population of the country. 

«The steamboat was English built. We were two 
days and two nights in getting up to Tokay. 


of some miles from them. The land frequently, in 
these sort of peninsulas or links, is the highest above 
flood water mark. 
tivated, except about the towns and villages, which 
are few and far between. In the low country, the 
system of farming is very rude indeed; but the land 
is rich and fertile, where it is sufficiently above water- 
mark, and the crops consequently good, and in mary 
eases abundant. ‘The great wealth of this country 
consists in large herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep. Where the land is high and dry, the 
cattle are grazed in herds of the same age and sex. 
If these cattle were well selected for a few genera- 
tions, there is no doubt that they would be one of 
the best breeds in the world. Great numbers of them 
are excellent handlers—they are deep in the rib, wide 


| 20 f 
strong, well-made race of | 


u emancipated from serf 


They are in a} 


Many | 
of ths towns we nearly sailed around, at a distance | 


Not much of this country is cul- | 


horses, pigs, and | 


‘in the world; always yoked so as to push with the 


forehead, so th it the work in no way disfigures them 
as our system of yokes and collars does. 

“The swine are fattened in great numbers, after the 
subsiding of the floods, upon fish and frogs, which 
| swarm the shallow pools in these marshes; but their 
flesh is not fit for food, therefore the whole carcass jg 
melted down, and the fat mixed with beef and mutton 
suet, to make tallow; the dried flesh is given to other 
young pigs that are growing. Thus it gets double 
refined. Large quantities of pigs are also fattened 
in the oak forests, upon acorns. 

“ffungary supplies the greater part of Austria 
with beef, mutton, pork, and horses. The herbage 
on the land which is not liable to flood, is of the 
finest description; in fact, I have no doubt that this 
whole plain, exceeding 21,000,000 of acres in extent, 
could not be excelled in fertility by any land in the 
world, if properly drained and cultivated. ‘ 


The farm of Mr. Smauiponrs, near Odenburg, ip 
Hungary, consulting agent to Prince Esrernazy, ig 
It contains upwards of 
Mr. §. has like- 


wise extensive rights of pasturage upon the neighbor. 


industry, and perseve! unece.” 


12 all in tillage. 





Kneti i 


/ acres 
ing plains. Ile grows about 450 acres of wheat, 150 
of barley, 150 of Indian corn, which he cuts green 
for fattening cattle and feeding his farm horses and 
‘oxen; 150 acres of tares, which are partly eaten in 
| the houses by the fattening cattle and teams, and the 
| rest is eaten on the land by sheep, which have a lib- 
| eral allowance of corn or oil-cake at the same time. 
This crop is immediately followed by one of tumips 
He has also 150 acres of mangel wurzel, and 150 of 
clover, with about 50 acres of lucerne. The rotation 
runs thus: Wheat after clover, tares followed by 
| turnips, barley, Indian corn sown thick for soiling, 
| wheat, mangel wurzel, wheat, clover. 

Mr. Love says: 


| “The crops on all those fields which have been fal- 
| lowed with roots are excellent, notwithstunding the 
season has been an unusually dry one, which has 
greatly reduced the usual bulk of straw, but the ears 
|(on the land in good condition) were beautifully 
filled with fully developed grain. When I was there, 
he was having his clover mown for hay. It was the 
heaviest and longest crop of clover it has ever been 
my lot to see—akout a yard high, and as thick as it 
| could grow.” [We have seen much heavier crops of 
clover in Western New York than we ever did ip 
England.] “Te had upwards of 100 head of large 
Hungarian cattle up feeding upon tares. They were 
| to be finished upon Indian corn cut green, which is 
| very fattening food. He had also 30 working oxen, 
| 30 horses, and a large flock of sheep, which are folded 
on the same land forty-eight hours, eating mown 


in the back, deep and broad in the thighs, deep but! tares and cake or corn mixed with a little chaff 
rather narrow in the breast; their head and horns are Directly the sheep are off, the land is plowed, pulver- 
jn many cases beautiful; the worst fault they have is| ized, manured, and sown with turnips. Thus the field 


flatness in the rib. They are the finest working oxen 


is got over as fast as the tares are consumed.” 
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THE VERMONT WIND-MILL. 
INVENTED BY A. P. BROWN, OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Tue advantage of using wind in preference to 
horse or steam-power, has not been duly appreciated 
by farmers and mechanics. All the difficulties in 
using wind-power to advantage are overcome in the 
mill above represented. It is ingenious, simple, and 
a most perfect regulator of its own motion. It 
spreads a wide sail to a light breeze, and a small 
surface to a heavy one. An accelerated motion is 
checked by the action of the miil itself as readily as 
the steam-engine is checked by the action of Watts’ 
centrifugal governor. 

Its construction will be readily understood by 
reference to the engraving. The radical feature in 
which this machine differs from others, is simply this: 
It governs the obliquity of its own fans, &, to the 
wind by means of the centrifugal force of those fans. 
Each is furnished with a helicle or spiral slot and 
pin, made fast in the arm, as seen at 3, fig. 2. In 
case of acceleration, the tendency of the fans is to 
overcome a suitable coiled spring, or a weighted 
lever, and to move further out on their respective 
arms, and in so doing the spiral groove, or slot, slides 
on the pin, and turns the fan more and more edge- 
wise to the wind, presenting less surface. When the 
velocity of the wheel is diminished, the spring or 
weight immediately draws the fans in an opposite 


direction, and the same slot and pin turn them more | 
the broad herbaceous plains are the rule, and heavg 


to the wind, always adjusting itself to the necessities 
of the occasion. 

Farmers and others in want of a cheap motive 
power, should look to the inducements offered of 
putting up wind-mills upon their farms or premises. 
It may be used very economically to pump water for 
irrigating or draining land, watering cattle, or to the 
tops of houses for household purposes. It may be 
wed, and will operate very satisfactorily, to thresh 


and clean all kinds of grain, to shell corn, and grind 
wheat, rye, corn, or any other thing to be ground, 
cut, or mashed, such as apples, roots, vegetables, ete. 
It is particularly adapted to churning, working but- 
ter, washing, turning grindstones, sawing wood, cut- 
ting straw and stalks, or fodder. It will bore and 
mortise timber, drive small saw-mills, lath machines, 
turning-lathes, &c., &c., and, if you wish, it well ven- 
tilate your house exceedingly well. It will not plow, 
harrow, cultivate, or mow, but any work which can 
be brought te it may be performed ; and it will per- 
form readily, without waiting to be caught, fed or 
harnessed. The only food these mills require is 
about one gallon of oil a year. They do not require 
as much nursing and attention as horses or oxen, one 
coat of paint will keep them clean and beautiful a 
year or more. The attachments used to connect 
them to different machines, so as to do different kinds 
of work, cost less than the harness and equipage of 
horses, and will last more than twice as long. The 
expense for repairs is much less than that for the 
shoeing and preparing of teams for labor. The same 
amount of power costs less, and the wind power will 
not die. Wind-mills will work by night as well as 
by day, and will run steadily without a driver. They 
are generally ready to work the greatest number of 
hours when their work is most needed, viz., in the fall, 
winter, and spring. They do not regard the ten-hour 
system, but work early and late, summer and winter. 
For further information, see advertisement, 
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NOTES BY &. W. 





Tue pioneers of Western New York were quite 
another variety of the genus homo from those farm- 
er’s sons who now go forth by steam to settle the 
great western prairies. The former were used to the 
axe from infancy; this well fitted them to encounter 
the toil and privations requisite to subdue the heavy 
dense forest which then covered every acre of the 
country. The present race of young farmers are 
much better used to the plow than to the axe,—a 
fortunate change in mechanical training—which now 
fits them better to settle the great prairie west, where 


timbered land the exception. Now the more expen- 
sive balloon house, built of well economised sawed tim- 
ber, often takes the place of the more cheaply erected 
primitive log house; and the cast steel plow, with the 
heavy team, is a sine qua non to a great paying crop 
on the prairies; whereas, on the newly cleared forest 
land, no plowing and very little harrowing was neces- 





sary to insure the pioneer a crop among the stamps 
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to reward his kerculean labors in clearing the land. 
True, he did not, like the prairie farmer, require the 


aid of a railroad to take his great surplus to market, | 
but his wants were few, and if they were not at all | 


times gratified, with so much the greater zest did he 
and his wife and their little ones enjoy the few good 
and simple things they had within their reach. 

But the pioneers of Western New York had few 


of those refined instincts which induce the old and | 


acclimated residents of the soil to beautify and cher- 
ish their domain; hence it was their general practice 
to sell out what they called their betterments to a 
more moneyed and thriving class of emigrating farm- 
ers, and to wind their way farther west to make new 
clearings. 
now and then one pioneer would remain to domesti- 


cate and improve his first location, raising a large | 
> | 
Again, as | 


family of industrious thriving children ? 


another exception, there is now and then one who | 


remained to improve only in the inverse ratio; he 
clings to his old log house and slovenly improvements 
with the tenacity of that obstinate shiftlessness which 
derides all progress, 2s Diogenes did the presence of 
But the 
day has arrived when the grave has swallowed up the 


him who obstructed the rays of his sun. 


last but one in this locality of this latter class of pio- 
neers. His cabin was once a fair sample of a primi- 
tive log house, in a heavy dense forest; but now the 
woods are gone, burned, destroyed, or finally appro- 
priated, until not enough is left to give a picturesque 
grouping to the scene. The house now bears the 
marks of that general delapidation which age and 
neglect never fail to bring with them. The old alder- 


But, as-an exception to the general rule, | 


| ; oP th: 
graceful elm, whose size alone saved it from the un- 


sparing woodman’s axe. 

sut although an artist might well delight to sketch 
such a picture as this, as it gives relief to the more 
showy conceptions, and the more civilized conyep. 
tionalisms of his art, yet on the other hand eyep 
Downine migkt turn away in disgust from the bad 


| display of the more ambitious utilitarian architecture 
and paint, which so generally characterizes the best 
modern farm houses in the land. How often do we 
see the large sided house of sepulchral white stand. 
ing denuded and unrelieved from the rays of the noon. 
day sun by 4 single tree, or vine, or flowering shrub! 


| 


Not a single tenant of the original sylva is left by 
the road side, to give evidence of the former identity 
of its now long departed family; the door yard grown 
up with that rank vegetation with which nature js 


| 


wont to protect and invigorate her own neglected 
soil; bere is the ever blooming May weed, the thrifty 
long-rooted dock, with now and then a straggling 
tuft of medicinal plants—tansy, catnip, &c.; but no 
border of even half tended flowers now greets there 
| the eye; no shrubbery, not even a solitary lilac, ora 
| bush of roses, is there by way of apology for those 
| shade trees, so indispensable to ameliorate the un- 
couth outline of an elaborate and expensive, but very 


incongruous common-place farm dwelling. 
| Warertoo, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1855. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS STUDY? 





| nis is a question frequently asked and replied to 
| with as little concern or consideration, as though it 


bound fences of decayed broken rails, with row and | would not have any more bearing or ififluence upon 
then a hole, in which an old stump bas been rolled, | the future lives and callings of the beings referred to, 
as if to notify the cattle not to come in. One field | than the flowing and ebbing tides, or the changes of 
had very small shocks of corn, and very ta'l sturdy | the moon. The opinion has prevailed to a very great 
weeds; another field of corn and potatoes was over- | extent, that as “ our boys” are to be farmers, it is not 
run entirely by a dense growth of dark brown rag- | necessary to give them a liberal education, “ but we 


wort; in fact weeds were the crop, corn and potatoes 
the exception. But there is nature's science in all 
this cultivation, because these weeds, being left in the 
field, become an organic amendment to the soil, 
which a more skinning process would not give ? 
Here also the artist might delight in the faithful and 
true grouping and ensemble of the picture, for every- 
thing is iv strict keeping the one with the other; the 


wish them to read so as to be understood, to write a 
legible hand, and to have a passing knowledge of the 
five principal rules of arithmetic.” This was con- 
sidered an adequate mental education for all agricul- 
tural purposes, while geography, chemistry, philoso- 
| phy, and astronomy, with all the other branches, were 
|condemed as being entirely unnecessary and foreign 


| to the calling. We say such cpinions have prevailed, 





leaning log walls and undulating roof of the old house, | but rejoice to be able to say that they are fast giv- 
the decayed fences, dilapidated shaky little barn, the | ing way to more enlightened views. And when we 


weedy crops, and the rough cradle holed meadow | realize that such has been the case, why need we won- 
| 


and pasture fields, overgrown with patches of harl| der that the science of agriculture is so far behind 
and alder, with now and then an enormous tal! and | the age, or that so little taste has been displayed in 








‘upon the numberless stars, and contemplate that 
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pursuing one of the noblest callings of man. A know- 
ledge of agricultural chemistry and philosophy is as 
necessary to tke tiller of the soil as the compass is to 
the mariner. With it he may deviate from the pro- 
per course, without it he certainly will. This infer- 
ence is drawn from the fact, that nature herself is a 
chemist in the fullest sense of the word, and is con- 
yerting the elements of earth and air into food for 
man and beast. This chemical operation is carried 
still farther by converting vegetable matter into the 
different parts composing animal bodies, and again 
by the decomposition and return to earth of both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Thus this great 
chemist, nature, is constantly carrying on the process 
of dissolution and reproduction. The probability is, 
there is not one particle more of matter in existence 
now than there was at the termination of the six 
days in which the creation was accomplished, although 
it may possess a greater variety of forms than it did 
at that time. 

Therefore, if we understand and appreciate na- 
ture’s ways and wonders, we must first become ac- 
quainted with the principles by which they are con- 
trolled. A knowledge of astronomy is no detriment 
to a farmer, and (quoting from the reply to Mr. 
Horr’s correspondence) is well calculated to lead the 
mind from nature up to nature’s God, and bring to 
view subjects for pleasant and profitable reflection, if 
not for daily practice. When we stand and gaze 


many of them probably are worlds similar to the one 
which we inhabit, that they too are inhabited, that 
they were ali created and placed in the firmament by 
the same hand, and with what exactness they per- 
form their allotted duties and revolutions, we are led 
to exclaim, What a vast design! What mighty 
power and infinite wisdom were requisite to execute 
it! In truth, nature is full of wondrous beauty, and 
no one has a better opportunity to enjoy it than the 
farmer, if his mind be properly cultivated; and if his 
mind be properly cultivated, his land will be also. 
Then how important that those of the rising genera- 
tion, who are destined to be tillers of the soil, be 
taught not only to wield the implements of husban- | 
dry, but to understand the principles by which an| 
eminently successful agriculturist must be governed. 
And should circumstances render it unnecessary for 
them to bring such kind of knowledge into practical | 
use, the enjoyment received from its possession will | 
be an ample recompense for all the toil spent in its| 
acquisition. M. Garnsey. 
Mipp.esures, Nov. 6, 1855. 





THE BEE MOTH. 





Mr. Eprror:—There have been many ways sug- 
gested to prevent the ravages of the bee moth, and 


| no doubt each way has been practised with some de- 


gree of success; still it is doubtful whether any meth- 
od has yet been discovered by which we may entirely 
prevent their disturbing the rightful occupants of the 
hive. 

On raising the hive we may find the moth snugly 
located under its edges, and in every crevice in the 
bench or board upon which the hive stands; thus be- 
ing prepared to sally forth and commit their depre- 
dations whenever a suitable opportunity may occur. 
And if unmolested, they will continue to multiply 
and gain strength until they gain full possession of 
the hive and its contents. 

But they may be destroyed in great numbers by 
the following means:—Raise the hive an inch from 
the bench by placing small blocks under its corners, 
and carefully fill every crevice in the bench, thus de- 
priving them of their favorite locations altogether. 
Then take a little board, say three by six inches, and 
one-half inch in thickness, and with a knife or some 
other sharp instrument cut it full of grooves upon 
one side; let the grooves extend through half the 
thickness of the board. Thus prepared, slide it un- 
der the hive, the grooved side down. This furnishes 
the moth with exactly such a place as they desire, 
and all you have to do is to remove your trap from 
one to three times a week, and destroy what you find 
in it. Small rods of elder, divided lengthwise and 
the pith removed, will answer, though not as well as 
a board with grooves in it. 

We do not claim greater merit for this remedy 
than for any other known, but merely say, as it can 
be tested without the least expense, let all those who 
may have occasion or opportunity give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves whether it will pay to practice it 
or not. M. Garnsey. 

Mippiesvren, Nov. 6, 1855. 


Preserving Timper.— Antoine Le Grossg, of 
Paris, has recently obtained a patent, the object of 
which is to preserve al! kinds of timber by a cheap 
chemical solution which does not injure its fibre. 
For this purpose he employs a solution of hydrochlo- 
rate of manganese, saturated with chalk and the ox- 
ide of zinc. The logs or pieces of timber are steeped 
in this solution about twenty-four hours. The vessel 
to hold the timber is placed vertically, so that the 
timber can be placed on end to allow the liquid to 
flow through the pores by§capillary attraction. If 
placed horizontally, the liquid will not flow through 
the fibres of the timber. Some creosote may be add- 
ed to the liquid, and with a good effect. 
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DESIGN FOR A FARM HOUSE. 


FARM HOUSE. 


Wz here present our readers with a farm house of 


a modest snd unpretending character. It is taken 


from Allen's Rural Ay chitecture, and is not walike 
many farm houses we see around the country, or 
rather as such farm houses would appear if improved 
with the neat porches that give character and beauty 
to this simple building. 


“This house may be built either of stone, brick, or 
wood. The style is rather rustic than otherwise, and 
intended to be altogether plain, yet wgreeable in out- 
ward appearance, and of quite convenient arrange- 
ment. The body of this house is 40 by 30 feet on 
the ground, and 12 feet high, to the plates for the 
roof; the lower rooms nine feet high; the roof inten- 
ded for a pitch of 35°—but, by an error in the draw- 
ing, made less—thus affording very tolerable chamber 
room in the roof story. The L, or rear projection, 
containing the wash-room and wood-house, juts out 
two feet from the side of the house to which it is 


attached, with posts 74 feet high above the floor of 


the main house; the pitch of the roof being the same. 
Beyond this is a building 32 by 24 feet, with 10 feet 
posts. partitioned off into a swill-room, piggery, work- 
shop, and wagon-house, and a like roof with the 
others. A light, rustic porch, 12 by 8 feet, with lat- 
tice work, is placed on the front of the house, and 
another at the side door, over which vines, by way 
of drapery, may run; thus combining that sheltered, 
comfortable, and home-like expression so desirable in 
a rural dwelling. The chimney is carried out in three 
separate flues, sufficiently marked by the partitions 
above the roof. The windows are hooded, or shel- 
tered, to protect them from the weather, and fitted 
with simple sliding sashes with 7 by 9 or 8 by 10 

Outer blinds may be added, if required; but 


it is usually better to have these inside, as they are 
no ornament to the outside of the building, are liable 
to be driven back and forth by the wind, even if 
fastenings are used, and in any event are little better 
than a continual annoyance. 

“TNTERIOR ARRANGEMENT.—The front door, over 
which is a single sash light across, opens into a hall 
or entry 9 by 7 feet, from which a door opens on 
either side into a sitting-room and parlor, each 16 by 
L5 feet, lighted by a double, plain window, at the 
ends, and a single two-sash window in front. Be 
tween the entrance door and stove, are in each room 
a small pantry or closet for dishes, or otherwise, as 
may be required. The chimney stands in the center 
of the house, with a separate flue for each front room, 
into which a thimble is inserted to receive stove-pipes 
by which they are warmed; and from the inner side 
of these rooms each has a door passing to the kitchen, 
or chief living room. his last apartment is 22 by 
15 feet, with a broad, fireplace containing a crane, 
hooks, and trammel, if required, and a spacious family 
oven—aflording those homely and primitive comforts 
still so dear to many of us who are not ready to com 
| cede that all the virtues of the present day are com- 
| bined in a “perfection” cooking stove, and a “patent” 
| heater; although there is a chance for these last, if 
they should be adopted into the peaceful atmosphere 
of this kitchen. 

“On one side of the kitchen, in rear of the stairs, 
is a bedroom, 9 by 8 feet, with a window in one cor- 
ner. Adjoining that, is a buttery, dairy-room, or 
closet, 9 by 6 feet, also having a window. At the 
inner end of the stairway is the cellar passage, at 
the outer end is the chamber passage, landing above, 
in the highest part of the roof story. Opposite the 
chamber stairs is a door leading to the wash-room. 
Between the two windows, on the rear side of the 
kitchen, is a sink, with a waste pipe passing out 
through the wall. At the further corner a door 
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opens into a snug bedroom 9 by 8 feet, lighted by 
window in rear; and adjoining this is a side entry 
leading from the end door, 9 by 6 feet in area; thus 
making every room in the house accessible at once 
from the kitchen, and giving the greatest possible 
convenience in both living and house-work. 

«The roof story is partitiexed into convenient-sized 
bedrooms; the ceiling running down the pitch of the | 
roof to within two feet of the floor, unless they are 
cut short by inner partitions, as they are in the 
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GROUND PLAN. 


largest chamber, to give closets. The open area in 
the center, at the head of the stairs, is lighted by a 
small gable window inserted in the roof, at the rear, 
and serves as a lumber room; or, if necessary, a bed 
may occupy a part of it. 

“In rear of the main dwelling is a building 44 by 
16 feet, occupied as a wash-room and wood-house. 
The wash-room floor is let down eight inches below 
the kitchen, and is 16 by 14 feet, in area, lighted by 





& window on each side, with a chimney, in which is 


set a boiler, and fireplace, if desired, and a siak in 
the corner adjoining. This room is 7} feet in height. 
A door passes from this wash-room into the wood- 
house, which is 30 by 16 feet, open in front, with a 
water-closet in the further corner. 

“The cellar is 74 feet in height—and is the whole 


| ie » ° ° . ° 
| size of the house, laid with good stone wall, in lime 


mortar, with a flight of steps leading outside, in rear 
of the kitchen, and two or more sash-light windows 
at the ends. If not in a loose, gravelly, or sandy 
soil, the cellar should be kept dry by a drain leading 
out to the lower ground. 

“The building beyond, and adjoining the wood- 
house, contains a swill-house 16 by 12 feet, with a 
window in one end; a chimney and boiler in one cor- 


‘ner, with storage for swill barrels, grain, meal, pota- 


toes, &c., for feeding the pigs, which are in the ad- 
joining pen of same size, with feeding trough, place 
for sleeping, &c., and having a window in one end 
and a door in the rear, leading to a yard. 

“ Adjoining these, in front, is a workshop and tool- 
house, 16 by 10 feet, with a window at the end, and 
an entrance door near the wood-house. In this is a 
a joiner’s work-bench, a chest of working tools, such 
as saw, hammer, augers, c., &c., necessary for repair- 
ing implements, doing little rough jobs, or other 
wood work, &e., which every farmer ought to do for 
himself; and also storing his hoes, axes, shovels, ham- 
mers, and other small farm implements. In this 
room he will find abundant rainy-day tg + Hy in 
repairing his utensils of various kinds, making his 
beehives, hencoops, &c. Next to this is the wagon- 
house, 16 by 14 feet, with broad doors at the end, 
and harness pegs around the walls. 

“The posts of this building are 10 feet high; the 
rooms eight feet high, and a low chamber overhead 
for storing lumber, grain, and other articles, as may 
be required. Altogether, these several apartments 
make a very complete and desirable accommodation 
to a man with the property and occupation for which 
it is intended. 

“On one side, and adjoining the house, should be 
the garden, the clothes-yard, and the bee-house, 
which last should always stand in full sight, and 
facing the most frequented room—say the kitehen— 
that they can be seen daily during the swarming 
season, as those performing household duties may 
keep them in view. 

“MisceLLanrous.—This is an exceedingly snug 
tenement, and everything around and about it should 
he of the same character. No pretension or frippery 
whatever. A neat garden, usefully, ravher than or- 
namentally and profusely supplied; a moderate court- 
yard in front; free access to the end door, from the 
main every-day approach by vehicles—not on the 
highway, but on the farm road or lane—the business 
entrance, in fact; which should also lead to the barns 
and sheds beyond, not far distant. Every feature 
should wear a most domestic look. and breathe an 
air of repose and content. Trees should be near, but 
not so near as to cover the house. A few shrubs of 
simple kind—some standing roses—a few climbing 
ones; a syringa, a lilac, a snow ball, and a little patch 
or two of flowers near the front porch, and the whole 
expn:ssion is given; just as one would wish to look 
upon as a simple, unpretending habitation. 
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“It is not here proposed to give working plans, or 
estimates, to a nicety; or particular directions for 
building any design even, that we present. The 
material for construction best suited to the circum- 
stances and locality of the proprietor must govern 
ail those matters; and, as good builders are in most 
cases at hand, who are competent to give estimates 
for the cost of any given plan, when the material for 
construction is once settled, the question of expense 
is readily fixed. The same sized house, with the 
game accommodation, may be made to cost fifty to 
one hundred per cent. over an economical estimate, 
by the increased style, or manner of its finish; or it 
may be kept within bounds by a rigid adherence to 
the plan first adopted. 

“In Western New York, this house and attach- 
ments complete, the body of stone, the wood-house, 
wagon-house, &c, of wood, may be built and well 
finished in a plain. way, for $1,500. If built alto- 
gether of wood, with grooved and matched vertical 
boarding, and battens, the whole may be finished and 
painted for $800 to $1,200. For the lowest sum, 
the lumber and work would be of a rough kind, with 
a cheap wash to color it; but the latter amount 
would give good work, and a lasting coat of mineral 
paint both outside and within. 


“As a tenant house on a farm of three, four, or 





even five hundred acres, where all who live in it are 
laborers in the field or household, this design may be | 
most conveniently adopted. The family inhabiting it 
in winter may be well accommodated for sleeping | 
under the main roof, while they can at all seasons | 
take their meals, and be made comfortable in the | 
several rooms. In the summer season, when a larger 
number of laborers are employed, the lofts of the 
carriage or wagon-house and work-shop may be | 
occupied with beds, and thus a large share of the | 
expense of house building for a considerable farm be | 
saved. Luxury is a quality more or less consulted | 
by every one who builds for his own occupation on a| 
farm, or elsewhere; and the tendency in building is 
constantly to expand, to give a higher finish, and in | 
fact, to over-build. Indeed, if we were to draw the 
balance, on our old farms, between seantily-accommo- 
dated houses, and houses with needless room in them, 
the latter would preponderate. Not that these lat- 





——— 
careless of highly-finished houses. Not early aceus 
tomed to them, they misappropriate, perhaps, the 
best rooms in the house, and pay little attention to 
the purposes for which the owner designed them, or 
to the manner of using them. It is therefore a tot, 
waste of money to build a house on a tenant estate 
anything beyond the mere comfortable wants of the 
family occupying it, and to furnish the room neces 
sary for the accommodation of the crops, stock, and 
farm furniture, in the barns and other out-buildings 
—all in a cheap, tidy, yet substantial way. 

“So, too, with the grounds for domestic pu 
around the house. <A kitchen garden, sufficient to 
grow the family vegetables—a few plain fruits, 
posey bed or two for the girls—and the story is told, 
Give a larger space for these things—any thing, in- 
deed, for elegance—and ten to one, the plow is intro. 
duced, a corn or patato = is set out, field culture 
is adopted, and your choice grounds are torn up, 
defaced, and sacrificed to the commonest uses. 

“ Notwithstanding these drawbacks, a cheerful, 
home-expression may be given, and should be given 
to the homestead, in the character and construction 
of the buildings, be they ever so rough and homaly. 
We can call to mind many instances of primitive 
houses—Jlog cabins even—built when none better 
could be had, that presented a most comfortable and 
life-enjoying picture—residences once, indeed, of those 
who swayed “the applause of listening senates,” but 
under the hands of taste, and a trifle of labor, made 
to look comfortable, happy, and sufficient. We con 
fess, therefore, to a profound veneration, if not affee- 
tion, for the humble farm house, as truly American 
in character; and which, with a moderate display of 
skill, may be made equal to the main purposes of life 
and enjoyment for all such as do not aspire to a high 
display, and who are content to make the most of 
moderate means.” 

—_ EE  ——$_$_—_——— — 

Piowtna Lanp.—In his address before the Cort 
land County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, the Hon. 
A. B. Dickenson well says : 

“The first thing for a farmer to note when he con+- 
mences plowing a field, is to see if there are any wet 
or springy places, and if so, to commence plowing 80 





ter houses either are too good, or too convenient for | 28 to make his back furrows at the lowest places in 
the purpose for which they were built, but they have | the field, and his dead furrows on the dryest and high 
too much room, and that room badly appropriated | ¢st land, by which be can draw the water to some 
and arranged. convenient ditch on the farm or on the roadside. He 


. , should plow his land, whether it is diagonal or squai 
“On a farm proper, the whole establishment is a| — I d ae | > ie 
“ s wheiteae |exactly the way by which he can draw the falling 

workshop. The shop out of doors, we acknowledge, | ’ yf a : 
: eg ages | water at the slowest possible rate, and have it run. 
is not always dry, nor always warm; but it is exceed- | ;, ; . ey : 
she ”, . | For those who plow in the full this is more essential, 
ingly well aired and lighted, and a place where indus- | . : . 

e. 5 . shies -, | as the rains are much heavier late in the fall and early 
trious people dearly love to labor. Within doors it | . ena . apts . 
; ; : in the spring, and ruinous waste is made of farms by 
is a work-shop too. There is always labor and occu- | ° . ‘ : » 

4 washing any portion of the soil away. 


pation for the family, in the general business of the | 
farm; therefore but little room is wanted for either | 
luxury or leisure, and the farm house should be fully} To Preserve Carrie rrom Disease In WINTER.— 
occupied, with the exception, perhaps, of a single | When cattle are kept out in the winter, it is recom 
room on the main floor, (and that not a large one,) | mended as a useful practice to rub some tar at the 
for some regular business purpose. All these accom- | root of the horn, which prevents the wet from get 
modated, and the requirements of the house are | ting between the root and the skin, and, it is said 
ended. Owners of rented farms should reflect, too, | contributes to preserve the health of the animal, and 
that expensive houses on their estates entail expen- |to keep it free from various diseases to which it may 
sive repairs, and that continually. Many tenants are | otherwise be liable. 
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PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE, &c. 








Tur issue of this month is the last of the year, 
which gives us an opportunity to note the progress 
of horticulture in this country for the past season. 

At no time has the prospect been so flattering as 
at the present. Farmers, owners of lots—in fact all 
who possess even the smallest piece of land, with a 
desire for improvement—are “waking up” through- 
out the whole country, and are beginning to perceive 
the benefits of planting with proper management. 

Many years ago it was thought by some that hor- 
ticulture had reached its height, and that in a very 
few years orchards would be unprofitable, and much 
expense suffered in clearing the ground of the worth- 
less trees. What is the fact? Throughout our 
whole country reports come to us of large crops of 
fruit, and in no section has there been a larger yield 
than in Western New York, except in peaches, 
which have been a total failure on account of the 
severity of last winter. 

The price of apples has been very remunerative to 
the orchardist, varying from seventy-five cents to two 
dollars per barrel—the finer sorts approximating the 
latter price—while the same varieties were sold a few 
years ago at fifty cents to one dollar per barrel. 
Pears command good prices—fair Bartletis retailing 
in the streets at ten cents each. The same remuner- 
ating prices are obtained for plums, apricots, and the 
smaller fruits, as strawberries, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, grapes, &c. 

Bat a short time ago good fruits were considered 
lururies, and could not be partaken of but by those 
who possessed considerable means. Now public 

Opinion esteems them among the necessaries of life, 
and they are bought freely by those of more moder- 
ale means. Those who possess good cellars would 
ust as soon omit to lay by a good stock of potatoes 
as they would of apples. 





The more good fruit there is produced, the wider 
and more profusely it will be disseminated, thus giv- 
ing a larger portion of community an opportunity to 
judge of its qualities. The result will be, as is now 
witnessed, that the price will gradually increase in- 
crease instead of diminish—the demand exceeding the 
supply. 

The increased interest in horticultural knowledge 
manifests itself in various ways, one of which is seen 
in the great number of horticultural societies which 
are now in existence, and the more general interest 
pervading the people in supporting them. We are 
able to note societies in many parts of the country» 
wholly unconnected with an agricultural department, 
which have held exhibitions this season. The Boston 
Horticnitural Society held an exhibition in Music 
Hall, which was filled by visitors every day and eve- 
ning for one week; one in New York has recently 
revived under the most flattering auspices; one in 
Brooklyn, recently organized, gives abundant evi- 
nence of success ; the Genesee Valley Horticultural 
Society; one at Philadelphia; one at Cincinnati; 
one at Louisville; and one at Milwaukie. The North 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association held a session at 
Burlington, Iowa, which was visited by persons inter- 
ested in horticulture from all parts of the United 
States. Besides these, there are many others which 
are exerting a most beneficial influence through all 
of our States. Then there is the horticultural de- 
partment which is attached to each of our State, 
County, and Town Agricultural Societies. These 
must produce much good, and exert a most powerful 
influence in disseminating practical horticultural 
knowledge among the people, the want of which is 
so much felt. Already we see the practical work- 
ings of the desire for better fruit, flowers, &c. It 
asks for the commencement and enlargement of nur- 
series throughout the United States. The demand 
already made upon those that are now in operation, 
from the north, south, east, and west, for plants suit- 
able for transplanting, largely exceeds the supply in 
many cases. . 

It is only a matter of surprise that this was not 
brought about before, from the character of our soil, 
the different climates, situation, etc., comprised with- 
in the United States, part of which being well adapted 
for cultivating, most successfully, almost every variety 
of fruit, which, when grown with care, and proper 
attention given, always yields the most profitable 
returns to the good cultivator. 

Not only in horticulture are there visible signs of 
advancement, but in floricultvre; and we see better 
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taste in the laying out and arrangement of grounds— 
better taste in the construction of buildings, having 
in view not only comfort and utility, but beauty. 
Not alone is this perceived in the suburbs and vicin- 
ity of our large cities, but everywhere throughout the 
country. We have in our mind at the present mo- 
ment many places of exceeding beauty, executed in a 
superior manner, and kept in the most perfect order, 
well arranged, and producing, almost solely with 
artificial means, the most beautiful effect. 

We know that good taste is increasing rapidly 
among the American people, and with our fondness 
for display, it will not be many years before we can 
boast of more beautiful and pleasant private resi- 
dences than any country in the world. 


— oe 


LETTER FROM OREGON, 


Mr. Eprror :—You will doubtless appreciate the 


importance of the present communication, in point of 
reciprocity, without one word from me on that point: | 


Though ,our interchange may be but small, yet we 
both may derive a mutual advantage which will per- 
haps far overbalance the small expense to us both. 
I have numberless friends scattered throughout the 
States, from whom I could well expect such favors, 
and who doubtless would be glad of an apportunity 
to do me a favor of this kind; but I know of no one 
on whom I could rely so well as you, for I think that 
your knowledge in the vegetable kingdom exceeds 
that which I could reasonably expect from any other 
quarter. I have long contemplated something of 
this kind, but have neglected it so long that I now 
have perhaps nothing that you will be interested in 
except some raspberry seed. 
this, you may suggest several things that I would 
like to have. 


However, in answer to 


I am not sufficiently acquainted with this raspberry 
to tell you wherein it differs from that cultivated 
with you—your experience must teach that; but the 
following are some of its peculiarities. The bush is 
a strong grower, branching largely the first year. 
The berries are large, and it bears abundantly. The 
blossom is very small and feeble in appearance, and 
a careless observer would not notice it when in full 
bloom. Merk & Lewex.ine, and other nurserymen, 
say that it is far better than any cultivated variety 
they have. My bushes furnished fruit nearly two 
months, and in my estimation it is more delicious 
than any of the varieties grown in the States. My 
plants are now two years old. They are planted on 


——————— 
many of the canes have grown ten feet this year 
During the first seven weeks, their growth averaged 
about one foot per week. Their growth hag } 
been suspended, and they are well matured, strong 
and erect. The color of the canes is generally gree 
but some are very dark red. I can recommend the 
to you as well worthy of trial. 

I also took pains to save some Service seed fy 
you, but I have mislaid them. They would donhy. 
less be interesting to you, as the berries are large 
nearly black when ripe, and in taste about like thog 
in the States, but in the flower and time of flowering 
and in the form of the clusters, they are totally diffe. 
ent. The bunches of flowers are in tassel-forn 
Neither the bunches nor the single flowers are» 
wide spread or so showy as those in the State 
|The flowers appear after the tree is 
in leaf, which makes them late, and 

places them out of all 

danger of frost. I have 
seen some of the ber- 
ries, wild in the woods, 
of the size and shape of 
fig. 1. The clusters are 
I have commenced culti- 
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Fig. i. oe 
like fig. 2. Fig. 2 
vating them. 
I also saved some wild strawberry seed, of whic 


we have some fifty varieties. Indeed, this is th 
greatest natural strawberry nursery in the world | 








have gathered a bushel in two hours, some specimew 


but as they have such a strong propensity to form 
runners, I will not send till I hear from you. 

Then there is the yew, or tew, of this country,s 
fruit-bearing tree; but because of squirrels preying 
upon them, it is almost impossible to get seed. This 
fruit, in form and color, resembles a red 
plum. It is about three-fourths of # 
inch in diameter, and shaped like fig. 
At the apex there is a small, unifom 
cavity, which reaches to the stone, and 
lays about half of it bare. The stom 





Fig. 3. 


except that it is flatter. 

We have also an ornamental tree, the red f,, 
which can hardly be excelled; it is much handsome 
in form and foliage than the balsam fir. We haw 
too, the cedar, or red wood. 

We have a small fruit growing here, called savam 
It resembles the whortleberry, and is a more prolific 
but inferior to it. 





clay soil, without manure, or extra cultivation, yet 


We have had excellent crops of wheat, oats, & 


of which were an inch and one-fourth in diameter; | 


in size and appearance, resembles that of a cheny, 
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Wheat sells at a lower figure than ever before, since 
the gold mines were discovered. it ranges rrom 50 
to $1 per bushel. I send you two samples of wheat, 
he big white wheat of Oregon, and the other a 


one t 
I sowed 


red spring wheat, both without beard. 
gome the middle of last March, and of both I got 











sbout twenty-five bushels to the acre. The white is 
our greatest wheat; but I think the red would grow 
free from rust anywhere, as the straw is very stiff. 
[have never seen this kind in the States. 

Grasshoppers are becoming rather numerous, and 
have done some damage; and I fear we shall be over- 
run with them, as they have been increasing for sev- 
eral years, and in the southern part of the territory 
tey have nearly ruined everything, and are gradu- 
ally moving north. If you know of any remedy, let 
us have it in the Farmer. 

In apple culture we are doing finely. Trees bear 
young and abundantly, and the apples are large. 


I have over fifty varieties in cultivation, some of 


them of the most approved kinds with you, if they 
prove to be true. I am pretty certain that 1 have 
the Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburg, Roxbury Russet, 
Northern Spy, Bough, Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
can, Jenneting, Yellow Newtown Pippin, Rambo’ 
Yellow Bellflower (and perhaps the White), Porter 
Gravenstein, Swaar, English Russet, Golden Rus- 
set, and Vandervere ; but the Rhode Island Green- 
ing and the Green Newtown Pippin still remain in 
doubt. The Green Newtown Pippin differs essen- 
tially here, in leaf and wood, from the Yellow New. 
town Pippin. The bark is greener, the leaf is smaller 
and rounder, the twigs are shorter-jointed, and the 
tree has a more compact and upright head, or else 
we have not got it. Ws. Hvste. 
Cixctxnati, Oregon Territory. 





Tat Lawron Biackserry.—At a recent meeting 
of the New York Farmers’ Club, Mr. Frevp said he 
had been experimenting with the common bramble, 
to see whether the improvements effected in the 
blackberry by Secorr, and carried into extensive 
operation by Lawron, were the result of change in 
the soil and cultivation, or whether it could be traced 
to a peculiar variety of the bramble. He took a 
plant from the woods, where it had grown in fine 
soil, and planted it in poor soil, and yet it produced 
berries as large as Lawron’s, although only a small 
crop. Several berries measured four inches each in 
circumference. From his experiments he was con- 
vinced that there were distinct varieties of the bram- 
ble, some of which were more favorable than others 
to produce the fine fruit now grown by Lawron, and 
that it is to the variety, rather than to either the soil 
or the cultivation, that the superiority is to be attrib- 
uted— Year Book of Agriculture. 





PLANT TREES. 


Tue following eloquent extract from a report on 
orchard culture by a committee -of the Oneida Coun- 
ty (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, should be read by 
all. The remarks are as true of every town in the 
country as of Oneida county, N. Y.: 





It is to be wondered over, that. the land owners of 
Oneida are not more zealous in planting orchards, 
Nature has given them a soil and a climate most 
propitious for the raising of superior apples; inviting 
markets are near at hand, or are easily reached; am- 
ple inducements are held out in the direction of profit, 
of pleasantness, and of sentiment; yet many are still 
slow to enter into the full possession of their peculiar 
advantages as owners of Oneida soil. Who plants 
an apple tree in the soil of Oneida, makes a perma- 
nent investment, that may be expected to increase 
from year to year, until its original value is hundred- 
folded. Who plants an apple tree, makes a prudent 
ae ge against life’s rainy days, against loss of 

ealth, misfortune in business, old age. Who plants 
a tree, extracts something of bitterness from the or- 
iginal curse. It was a part of Apam’s punishment 
to be expelled from the society of cultivated trees ; 
to surround one’s self with them, is to take some 
steps towards regaining the Paradise that was lost 
to man by his first transgression. The planted fruit 
tree will be a faithful minister to its owner's profit, 
improvement, health, and happiness. It wifl stand 
sentinel over his dwelling through winters of adver- 
sity, when summer friends have fled. While its mas- 
ter is sleeping, the tree will be growing. While he 
is traveling, the tree will stay at home and on on 
growing. It will be industrious for him through all 
seasons, converting air, and earth, and water into 
shadow for his footsteps, perfume for his parlor, food 
for his table, fuel for his hearth, timber for his use. 
It will serve him contentedly through life, and min- 
ister to his wants when its life is ended. A tree has 
moral and social uses. It is an orthodox, wholesome 
preacher. It will discourse daily homilies on faith, 
hope, patience, and good will to men, with a gentle 
eloquence that steals into the heart, making it more 
roomy and open, and filling all its chambers with sun- 
shine. A tree sets an example of self-denying bene- 
volence. It embroiders its foliage, and ripens its 
fruit by tedious processes; then gives them all away, 
dropping its last leaf to keep warm the tender plant 
that has taken root in its shade. The poet Vier. 
discovers a close relation between generous character 
and generous fruit trees; his native land he celebrates 
as a “mighty parent of fruit, mighty parent of heroes.” 
Children should have a double share of native de- 
pravity not to be made better by the kindly influences 
that distill about them when they are brought up in 
the companionship of grand and chivalrous trees. 
Would a man rear a monument to his memory more 
to be coveted than one of costliest marble, let him 
plant trees; they will sing his praise in measures 
sWeeter than a poet's, when no envious lips are there 
to detract. ~ 


Now, before winter sets in, protect all half-hardy 
plants from the rigors of the approaching season. 
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FRUITS RECOMMENDED FOR GENFRAL CULTIVA- 
TION BY THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HORT. s0c’y. 


APPLES. 
Early Harvest, Danver’s Winter Sweet, 
Large Yellow Bough, Jonathan, 
Red Astrachan, Rhode Island Greening, 
Porter, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Gravenstein, Talman Sweeting, 
Northern Sweet, Swaar, 
Fameuse, Baldwin, 
Fall Pippin, Northern Spy, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Roxbury Russet. 
PEARS. 
Madeleine, Seckel, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, White Doyenne, 
Bartlett, Beurre Diel, 
Fondante d’Automne, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Beurre Bose, Winter Nelis, 
Flemish Beauty, Glout Morceau, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre d’Aremberg. 
PLUMS. 
Jefferson, Imperial Gage, 
Washington, Lawrence’s Favorite, 
Lombard, Bleecker’s Gage. 
Green Gage, 
CHERRIES. 
Mayduke, Downton, 
Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, 
Elton, Late Duke. 
GRAPES. 
McNeil, Isabella (for warm soils 
Lyman, and sheltered situations in 
the vicinity of the lake. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
Whitesmith, Green Walnut, 
Crown Bob, Red Warrington, 
Green Laurel, Early Sulphur. 
Green Gage, 
CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch, White Dutch. 
RASPBERRIES. 
Red Antwerp, Knevett’s Giant, 
Yellow Antwerp, Fastolff. 
Franconia, 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Large Early Scarlet, Ross’ Pheenix, 
Hovey’s Seedling, Swainstone Seedling. 


Jenney’s Seedling, 


Grow morE Frvuit.—“ Consider,” says a commit- 
tee’s report, “even here at home in Livingston coun- 
ty, how numerous is that class who are greater stran- 

ers to a Seckel or Bartlett pear, than they are to 
he lemons and oranges of Cuba; and how many are 
longing for that which is beyond their reach, while 
at their very doors the soil is lying idle for them to 
plant and cultivate a better variety of fruits than 
ever the tropics produced; and with the help of a 
good cellar, not a day in the year need the farmer be 
without a choice variety of fruit.’’ 








Youth's Departmen, 


YOUTHS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Few letters we have received of late have given 
more pleasure than the following from a young frieng 


wise, and that youths’ agricultural societies wep 
found all over our land. There may be other SOcig- 
ties of a similar character in other States, and if %, 
we shall be pleased to hear from them. 


“Noticing, in the Farmer for October, that you 
wished your subscribers to send any information o 
hints on our noble calling, I send you the following 
history of an agricultural society which hag been jy 
existence since 1850, and is conducted by young men, 
or rather, juveniles under 21 years of age (none over 
that age being allowed full membership). Thee 
annual exhibition took place last month, in the yi} 
lage of Cheviot, and notwithstanding the inclement 
weather, they made an exhibition that they may wel 
be proud of. Both fruits and vegetables were 
ceedingly fine, and the handiwork of the ladies wa 
especially admired. 

But to return to my subject. The Greene Tom 
ship Agricultural Society was organized in th 
autumn of 1850, by five boys. They held their fint 
exhibition in a small cottage, and the total number 
of members was 15. The next year they built s 
booth for their increasing wants, 40 by 18 feet. This 
year (1852) they had 65 members. Finding tha 
their booth was not large enough to accommodate 
them, they built for their next exhibition a booth in 
the shape of a cross, 100 by 80. They still use the 
same tent, putting it up and taking it down them 
selves every year. This year their member list show 
125 names, and they are now starting a library for 
the use of the society. 


Now, Mr. Editor, can you show another such soc 
ety in your editorial realm. The Greene Township 
Agricultural Society is an honor to the members and 
community. Conducted by young men, as that soc 
ety is, I think it can not but improve and make them 
better able to take the places of their fathers; forit 
is to young men that this country must look to se 
carried out the more enlightened principles of agr 
culture. I would advise young men in other places 
| to form such societies; and, my word for it, they wil 
| never be sorry for so doing. 





A. Rossi. 
| Cneviot, Hamilton Co., Ohio, Oct., 1855.” 


in Ohio. We would that many others would do like. | 
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Ladies’ Depart 


tment. 
SPRING ‘FLOWERS, 

Aapy, who expresses much pleasure at the notice 
we gave of the Hyacinth, &c., in the last number, re- 
quests us to notice more particularly spring flowers, 
which we take pleasure in doing. First, then, we 
give the 

Hyacwta.—This is one of the most beautiful of 
the bulbous plants. It bears highly fragrant flowers 
on a spike, as botanists call it, forming a pyramid or 





tue) 
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HYACINTH. 


column of bloom, which is composed of as many as 
twenty or thirty, or more, individual flowers, each on 
a separate footstalk. The best sorts have so many 
flowers that they touch each other all the way up, 
aad the column of bloom grows smaller and smaller 
until at top there is only a single flower, though at 
the bottom there may be six or eight round the stem. 
The colors are all the shades of red, blue, buff, yel- 
low, and pure white; and many kinds are variously 
marked with pink or blue eyes on a white ground; 
some flowers are double and very large, and of these 
there are fewer on a stem. The bulbs should be 








| three inches deep in the 








placed three inches un- 
der ground, and when 
they appear above 
ground they should be 
preserved against the 
effects of severe frost 
by a covering of litter 
or an inverted flower- 
pot; but they are by 
no means tender. 

Tue Narcissus.—Of 
this pretty spring flow- 
er there are many vari- 
eties; those which bear 
a number of flowers on 
a single stem are known 
by the general name of 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 
and are best suited to 
gardens, being fragrant 
and showy. One of 
those which we have 
given has bright yellow 
flowers, the other white 
with yellow cups. They are large bulbs, and require 
to be planted so that the top may be three inches 
under ground. 

Tue Crocus.—This is the gayest of all the spring 
flowers, affording a great 
variety of brilliant colors, 
such as pale gold, deep 
orange, dark and light 
purple, pure white, and 
many that are curiously 
striped. They are annu- 
ally imported in large 
numbers from Holland. 
They are usually planted 





NARCISSUS. 


ground, and come up 
very early in the spring. 
Each bulb throws up 
several flowers shaped 
somewhat like a tulip, 
but smaller, and destitute 
of a stem; that which ap- 
pears to be a stem is the 
tube of a very long co- 
rolla. Every root pro- 
duces two or three new 
ones in a season, and 
therefore you soon get a 


good stock. 
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Edifor’s Table. 


Tue GENESEE FARMER FOR 1856.—With the present 
number closes the volume for 1855. The present publisher, 
who controlled the FARMER from 1849 to 1854, and under 
whose administration its circulation rapidly increased until 


it became not only the most valuable, but the most popular 
agricultural journal in the country—numbering on its books 
40,000 subscribers — in announcing a new volume for 1856, 
would assure his readers and friends that he has made 
the mest satisfactory arrangements for the coming year. 
He is determined that nothing shall be lacking on his part 
to make the GenesEeE Farmer all that its friends could 
desire. The best talent and the most extensive experience 
the country affords are engaged for its pages. 

In addition to other changes for the benefit of our read- 
ers, we have succeeded in securing the editorial services 
of Mr. Josern Harris, who was connected with the 
GENESEE FarMer in 1852 and 1853, and who since then 
has become favorably known to the agricultural public as 


one of the principal editors of the Rural New Yorker, 
| 


—=—=—=—=—. 
largely to our subscription list, and our shelves are almogy 
cleared of back numbers. For this result we are indebted 
to the disinterested labors of our friends. They have og 
best thanks. Let all now take hold of this work in earnest, 
and form clubs early. 
—— a 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE New York Strate Acricry. 
TURAL Sociey.—We are indebted to Secretary Jonygoy 
for the Transactions for 1854. It is a volume of fome 
1,000 pages, and although it contains much matter of little 
interest and such as would not be published except by 
“authority”—such as is of no use except to swell the huge 
bill of the State printer—yet, on the whole, it is one of the 
best volumes published of late years by the society. The 
report of Dr. Asa Fitcu, the entomologist of the Society, 
on “The Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects of the 
State of New York,” is one of the most valuable papers 
yet published on this interesting subject. The essay on 
rain, evaporation, ete., by Hon. Geo. GEppEs, we hare 
before alluded to and given an abstract in the Septembe 
number. It received the society's gold medal. Some may 
be disposed to question whether it deserves such distin. 





and during the past year of the Country Gentleman and | tion, for though it abounds with useful facts, they are near. 


Albany Culiivator. Although a chemist by profession, | ly all such as have been for many years patent to comm. 
Mr. H. has had considerable experience as a practical far-| nity. The essay on “ Practical Husbandry” by the Hon, 
mer, and we have no hesitation in sayirg that he is the | W. C. Warson, received the $100 which has for mam 
best agricultural writer of the day, uniting practice with | years been offered by the society for such a work. It ins 
science, and never losing sight of the teachings of experi-| plain, practical, unpretending work on general farm prac- 
ence or the well-digested opinions of practical men. It| tices, containing much useful information. Nevertheles, 
was the present publisher of the Genesee Farmer who| were we disposed to be critieal, which we are not, we 
might say it was behind the age. A good book on th 
principles and practices of American agriculture is yet t 
The “ Discussions at the Legislative Agricul- 


had the honor of first introducing Mr. H. to the reading 
agricultural public, and had the Farmer continued under 
his control, Mr. H. would never have left it. He will now | 
return to Rochester and the GENESEE FaRMER, and with| tural Meetings” in Albany last winter : re r:adable, but 
this addition to our editorial strength we say again that we | contain nothing new. The reports fiom the v irious cou- 
are fully prepared to furnish our readers the Best aGri-| ty societies, on the management of the premium farms, on 
butter and cheese making, etc., are as usual quite interest- 
ing, but if we could have had them six months ago, they 
would have been much more so. 





be written. 


CULTURAL JOURNAL in the country. 

The NEXT vOLUME (for 1856) will commence on the 
JSirst of January, but we shall have the first number ready 
for delivery a week or ten days previous. This volume 
will be much improved. The pages will be larger and so Goop Corn Crovs.—In the 7ransactions of our State 
arranged as to contain about one-third more reading than| Agricultural Society, W. E. Vai, of Mtta, Cattaraugus 
at present, and we are confident that we shall furnish the | county, N. Y., states that he raised on four acres of bottom 
readers of the Farmer next year the nearest and for the | land 400 bushels of shelled corn. The field had been in 
price the LARGEST and BEST monthly agricultural journal | meadow ten or fifteen years, and the “hay had generally 
in this or any other country. been fed on the land.” 


—— oe” 


It was manured and broke up ia 





To meet the increased responsibility we assume we de- 
pend upon the voluntary exertions of our friends every- 
where. 
Instead of paying agents a commission, as is common, we 


We have no paid agents and intend to have none. 


prefer to give our paper to the farmer at the very lowest 
price ; and but for our exceedingly large circulation, each 
The in- 


creased size of our journal will enable us to add interest 


volume would cost us more than the club price. 


to every department. 
to prepare themselves for a general and zealous effort to 
The Far- 
MER will be continued at the same low price, and it will 
be worthy the confidence and support of the farmers of 
the country. During the last three months we have added 


We call upon our friends, therefore, 


increase our already large list of subscribers. 





May about four inches deep, with a lapped furrow. It 
was harrowed thoroughly and planted abcut the last week 
in May—rows four feet by three feet. 

Mr. ALLEN Sturrina, of Horscheads, Chemung county, 
raised 247 bushels of ears per acre, without manure, et 
cept a compost of ashes, plaster and lime. Soil a black 
vegetable mold, plowed and hoed once. 





Lamps, it is said, have a less disagreeable smell if the 
wick is dipped in hot vinegar and dried before being used. 
Try it. 





To our Canapian Frienps.— We shall continue t 
farvish the Farmer to our Crnadian subscribers free of 
American postage. 
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ass ee 
Tae Rural ANNUAL anD HortTicutturat Directo- 


sy.—This is a neat little work we have just published, 
containing 120 pages closely printed, on fine paper, and 
iJlustfated with over sixty fine engravings. It is designed, 
ys stated in the preface, to “ furnish a HAND-BOOK for the 
inexperienced—a guide to those about to commence the 
fortuation of orchards and gardens—a work at once RELI- 
and so cheap as to be within the reach of all.” The 
contents of the book are as follows : 

The Fruit Garden and Orchard—Introduction.—Ex- 


ABLE, 


planation of terms used to describe the forms of trees, 


eaves, fruit, and all horticultural operations. 
tion of the Ground—Directions for Planting, Pruning, Xe. 


Prepara- 


—Diseases Injurious to Fruit and Trees—Animals do.— 

Dwarf Trees for the Garden—List of Fruits Recommend- 

ed by State Societies—List of Fruits Recommended by 

American Pomological Society. 

The Vineyard — Cultivation of the Grape. — Soil and 
Position—Preparation of the Soil—Planting—Training— 
Treatment—Pruning and Pinching. 

The Lawn and Flower Garden. — Preparing the Soil 
and laying out the Garden—Forming the Lawn—Planting 
the Lawn and Garden— Deciduous Trees — Evergreen 
Trees—Shrubs—R oses—Bedding Plants. 

List of Nurserymen in the United States and Canada— 
Some of the principai Nurserymen and Seedsmen of Eu- 
rope—Calendar for 1856. 

Published by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Price, 25 
cents each (postage pre-paid) ; $2 per dozen ; $12.50 per 
hundred; and five hundred for $60. 

—_—_—S ee - 

To THOSE WHO FORM CLUBS FOR 1856.—We do not 
ask that all the members of a club should receive their 
papers at one office. We are willing to send to as many 
Post‘Offices as there are’ members of the club, if necessa- 
ty for the convenience of subscribers. But where it is 
practicable, Post Masters would accommodate us by keep- 
ing a list of the subscribers at their office, and allowing 
us to send the whole number to their own address. This 
saves us the trouble of writing on all the papers. Many 
have done this the present year. 

Sita ty A 

—AcricvitturaL Books anv Lipraries.—We refer all 
to our offer of Agricultural Books. We know of no bet- 
ter way in which a young man could obtain a few good 
Agricultural Books than by obtaining subscribers to the 
GeveseE Farmer. The fall and winter months afford 
leisure, and the price of the Farmer is so low and its 
merits so well appreciated, that few will refuse to subscribe 
if solicited. We will send specimen numbers and show- 
bills to all who apply. 

. ————_——_—> oa ———__— 

Lost NumBers.—We try to be very careful in mailing 
the Fanrmer—still it would be very strange if some should 
not be lost in passing through the mail. We will supply 
any person with lost numbers without charge on applica- 
tion. Every subscriber to the Farmer should preserve 
his numbers, and if not convenient to get them bound, 
stitch the twelve numbers together yourself. In this way 
they are worth twice their original cost for reference. 








PREMIUMS FOR 1855.—Any person entitled to Genesee 
Farmer Premiums for the present year, and not having re- 
ceived them, will please notify us at once, as we are anx- 
ious to close up the year’s business and take a fair start for 
another year. 

. Sarees 


Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


CORA AND THE Doctor : or Revelations of a Physician's wife. 
ton: Joun P. Jewett & Co. 


Bos- 


We have perused the above with much interest and 
pleasure. Simple in style, truthful in sentiment, the moral 
inculeated by the talented authoress is worthy of praise, 
and we think some xnhappy homes could be made happy 
by a perusal of the above. 


Little Duke. By the author of 
“Kings of England.” With illustra- 
1856. 200 pages. 


RICHARD THE FEARLESS: or the 
“The Heir of Redcly tfe,” 
tions. New York: D. AppLeton & Co, 


This is an interesting story of the early life of the Nor- 


man Duke, “ Richard the Fearless.” It teaches good les- 
sons in self government—Richard feared only to do wrong. 
The author should give us another book on the later and 
more active life of the good Norman Duke. 

or, Revelations of an Opera Manager 


CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS: 
i New York: 8. Frenon, 121 


in America. By MAX MERETZEK. 
Nassau street. 1855. 350 pages. 
The author has been the director of the Italian Opera 
in New York for several years, and in this book, we should 


judge by a glance, gives his experience—the ups and 


downs, joys and sorrows of a manager's life. 

Tar RervGceE: or, the Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in Canada. 
Related by themselves; with an account of the history and con- 
dition of the colored population of Upper Canada. By BenJa- 
min Drew. Boston: Joun P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 390 pages. 


$$$ > ¢ aa 
Enquiries and Anshers. 

Makinc CanpLes.—Editors are supposed to know everything, 
and as I have found out lately that I do not know how to make 
good candles, I thought I would apply to you for a few hints on 
the subject. Jane Witson—Pleasant Valley. 

Clean tallow and good wicks are pre-requisites. If the 
wicks are steeped in a saturated solution of lime water to 
which is added a little saltpetre, and dried before dipping, 
the flame will be clearer and brighter, and they will need 
much less snuffing. Editors do not know everything, and 
we should be glad if some of our domestic readers would 
answer the above. 

Lenten 
Rape.—I am an English farmer, recently removed to this coun- 


hal 
nat 


it of raising more or less rape every 
not grown here. Can you tell 


Joun Hexsnaw—Cail- 


try. I have been in the 
year for sheep, but find that it is 
me whether the climate is suitable to it? 
houn Co., Mich. 

Quite a number of persons have been trying rape the 
past year, and we should be glad if they would give us the 
benefit of their experience. 

ee eT 

C. Gupert Fow.er. We know of no school or insti- 

tute in this country where scientific and practical farming 


is taught. 
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LEATHER ScraPinGs.—There is in this neighborhood quite a 
quantity of leather scrapings which I could get at a cheap rate. 
Are they of much value as manure? If so, how should they be 
applied? R. WiLLiams. 

Dry leather scrapings contain as much nitrogen as the best 
Peruvian guano, and could they be decomposed and render- 
ed readily assimilable without loss, they would be nearly as 
valuable. Asitis, like woolen rags, horr ..avings, hair, fish, 
etc., they are among the most valuable natural fertilizers 
known. The best method of using leather scrapings is to 
form them into a compost with soil enough to prevent the 
escape of ammonia. Or they may be applied directly to 
the soil in a fresh state. Three or four tons to the acre in 
their natural state would be a heavy dressing. After be- 
ing decomposed in a compost heap, a less quantity must 
be used: half a ton to a ton per acre of the leather in 
this state would be sufficient. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FarMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. TermMS—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT! 
AGRICULTURAL DEPOT 
And Produce Commission Warehouse, 

No. 100 MURRAY ST., NEAR NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 


HE subscriber having opened an establishment in such close 
vicinity to numerous lines of Steamboats, Barges, and Rail- 
roads, as to afford every convenience of transportation to any por- 
tion of the country for whatever may be purchased or ordered of 
him, trusts that by furnishing articles of first quality, made by 
manufacturers of undoubted reputation, that it will be an induce- 
ment for farmers and others to deal with him. Included in the 
stock will be found 
Genuine “ Eagle” Plows, of several styles. 
Cultivators—Horse Hoes—Harrows. 
Fan Mills—Corn Shellers. 
Hand Grain or Coffee Mills. 
Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutters. 
Shovels—Scoops—Spades. 
Hoes—Rakes—F orks. 
Grind Stone Fixtures—Cattle ties. 
Barrows, for Canal and other uses. 
Patent Churns—Apple Parers. 
Meat Cutters—Sausage Stuffers, etc., ete. 

Also first quality of TIMOTHY and CLOVER, together with an 
assortment of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Also PERUVIAN GUANO, PHOSPHATE OF LIME, and other 
portable Manures—all of which will be sold on the most reasona- 
ble terms, and be carefully packed and forwarded to any part of 
the country. The subscriber will also attend to the sale of Grain 
or other Produce on Commission. His charges will be moderate, 
and prompt returns will be made in such form as his correspon- 
dents may direct. 

HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


REFERENCES. 
H. F. Vail, Esq., Cashier Bank of Commerce in New York. 
Robert Strong, Fsq., Cashier City Bank. 
Jas. T. Souter, Esq., Pres’t. Bank of the Republic. 
William S. T. Sdale, Esq. 
Measrs. Henry Shelden, Lawson & Co. 
Vandusen & Jagger. 
H. E. Dibblee & Co. 
Dibblee, Work & Moore. 
G. B. Lamar, Esq. Dec.—lt. 
MANGANESE FARM, 

OR sale in Augusta county, Virginia, seven miles from Waynes- 

borough, containing 112 acres, all first rate bottom, well im- 
proved and well watered. The Manganese is of the best quality, 
and easy of access. Call soon as the farm will not be offered lon- 
ger than the Ist of April, 1856. Address 
DANIEL HISERMAN, 





STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS! 


GODEY’S LADYW’S BOOK 
FOR 1856. 
FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME!— PIONEER MAGAZINE: 
Especially devoted to the wants of the Ladies of America. 


HERE this Magazine is taken in a house, no other is wan 
as it comprises all that could be obtained by taking thet 
other Magazines. 
NEW FEATURES FOR 1856. 

A new and very interesting story will be commenced in Jay 
by Marian Harland, author of “ Alone,” and “Hidden Path” two 
novels that have created an immense sensation in the literary 
world. Also— 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend will commence in the Febry Dum 
ber a uouvellette, which we know will strongly interest the Teed 
ers of the “ Book.” 

Stories by an English Authoress. 

How to make Wax Flowers and Fruits—with engravings, 

The Nurse and the Nursery. 

How to make a Bonnet. 

Troubles of an English Housekeeper. 

The Art of Sketching Flowers from Nature—with engravings to 
be copied by the learner on paper to be colored. 

Maternal counsels to a daughter ;—designed to aid her in th 
care of her health, the improvement of her mind, and the cultiy. 
tion of her heart. 

New style of Illuminating Window and Lamp Shades, with e. 
gravings. 

Poetry and History of Finger Rings, illustrated; Shells for the 
Ladies, and where they come from, with engravings. 

This is only giviag an idea of our intentions for 1856. New d& 
signs of interest to the ladies are springing up every day; we shall 
avail ourselves of everything that can interest them. In 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book” will possess the interest of any othe 
three Magazines. 

In addition to the above will be continued in each number— 

Godey’s splendid Steel engravings. 

One hundred pages of reading. 

Godey’s challenge Fashion Plates. In this as in every other de 
partment, we defy rivalry or imitation. 

Embroidery patterns. Any quantity of them are given monthly, 

Model Cottages. , 

Dress Making, with diagrams ‘o cut by. 

Dress patterns, Infants’ and Children’s Dresses, All kinds of Cre 
chet and Netting work, Cloaks, Mantelets, Talmas, Collars, Chem- 
isettes, Under Sleeves, Bonnets, Window Curtains, Broderie Ap 

laise Slippers, Caps, Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy articles, Head 
Jresses, Hair Dressing, Robes for Night and Morning, Carriage 
Dresses, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking Dresses, Ri 
ding Habits, Boys’ Clothing, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season, 
Crochet and Netting work printed in colors. 

DRAWING LESSONS for Youth—1000 designs. Music—thre 
dollars worth is given every year; the Nurse and the Nursery, 
with full instructions; Godey’s invaluable Recipes upon every sub 


ect. 

We would advise all who intend to subscribe to send in their 
ders soon, for if we do not make duplicate stereotype plates, itwil 
be difficult to supply the demand. We expect our list for 1856will 
reach 100,000 copies. The best plan of subscribing is to send your 
money direct to the publisher. Those who send large amount 
had better send drafts, but notes will answer if drafis cannot b 
procured. Letters had better be registered —it only costs five cents 
extra, and their safe reception is insured. 





TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies 
one year, $6. Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the per 
son sending the club, making six copies, $10. Eight copies om 
year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making 
nine copies, $15. Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy @ 
the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 

£ The above terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how 
many are ordered. 

9 Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year fr 

4.50. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one yew 
for $3.50. 

The money must be all sent at one time for any of the clubs. 
{es Additions of one or more to clubs are received at dub 
prices. 

A specimen or specimens will be sent direct to any pot 
master making the request. as 

te” We can always supply back numbers for the year, as tht 
work is stereotyped. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES 

Who send for clubs must send 36 cents extra on every subscriber, 
to pay the American postage to the lines. Address 

L. A. GODEY, 





Dec.—1t® Sherando, Augusta Co., Virginia. 


Dec.—It No. 113 Chestnut st., Philadelphis 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST ®, 1821. 


—— -*@e 


WEEKLY EDITION BETWEEN 80,000 AND 90,000. 


eee 

















In issuing their prospectus for 1856, the proprietors of the Post take it for granted that the public are already 
lerably well acquainted with the character of a paper that has grown strong during the storms and sunshine of 
THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. Their object always has been, as it remains to be, to publish a weekly paper for the 
family circle, which shall not only amuse, but also instruct and improve those who may read it. To accomplish this 
object, the best articles are selected or condensed from foreign and domestic periodicals, and original articles of an 
igtractive character procured, when possible. , 

Letters from Foreign Lands ; the most interesting portion of the Weekly News of the World ; Sketches of Life, 
Adventure, and Character; Selected and Original articles upon Agriculture; Account of the Produce and Stock 
Markets, and a Bank Note List are included among the solid information to be constantly found in the Post. 

But the mind requires a wider range—it has faculties which delight in{the humorous and lively, the imaginative and 

ical. These faculties also must have their appropriate food, else they become enfeebled, and, as a consequence, 
the intellect becomes narrow and one-sided, and is not able to take an enlarged and generous view of human nature 
sd its destiny. To satisfy these heaven-implanted cravings of our mental being, we devote a fair proportion of the 
Post to FICTION, POETRY, and HUMOR. 

Among our contributors in the first two of the above departments, are several of the most gifted writers in the 
land. We also draw freely for Fiction and Poetry upon the best periodicals in this country and Great Britain. We 

ign commencing a new story by Mrs. SourHwortu, author of “ The Deserted wife,” “ Miriam,” &c., in our first 
paper of January next. 

ENGRAVINGS, illustrative of important places and actions, of Agricultural and other new Inventions, with 
ahers of a humorous, though refined character, are also freely given. 

The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where 
itis received, is 26 cents a year. 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Single copy, - - - - - $2.00 a year.| 13 copies, (and one to getter-up of club,) $15.00 a year. 
lcpies, - - - - a= “ 20 “ (and one to getter-up of club,) 20.00 “ 
3 4 _ = He rn a: i “ 


Address always post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third st., Philadelphia, 


7a SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. ey 





We annex a few notices of the Post from its Exchanges : 


This is one of the few large papers filled with life and thought,, It is emphatically one of the best literary newspapers in the 
instead of lumbering trash. Its management is marked by liberal- | whole country, and deserves the unparalleled success with which 
ity, courtesy, ability and tact. It employs the best literary talent, | it has met under its present enlightened and liberal proprietorship. 
and speres no pains or expense. As a family paper, one of literary | The greater its circulation in this State, the less, probably, is our 
wd general intelligence, we cordially commend it.—Cayuga Chief, | gain pecuniarily ; yet we must pronounce it a most excellent jour- 
Auburn, N.Y. nal, and worthy of the patronage of everybody. The contributors 
to the Post are among the finest writers in America, and the edi- 


Inanother column is an advertisement of the Saturday Evenin - 
Post. Our readers may rely upon it, that Deacon & Peterson wil —_ y tye characterized by truth and taste.—Jersey 
, Camden, N. J. 


teas good as their word. So far as we can judge by years of ob- 
servation, these publishers do rather more than they promise; and We regard it as the best of the Philadelphia literary papers. Its 
eo is edited with very marked ability. It is singularly free | editorials are written with ability, and take a comprehensive view 
from silly sentimentalism and bluster, but it is of a healthy tone | of whatever is di d.—Echo, Johnstown, Pa. 
snall subjects, always moderate in language, but always mildly | ‘The long period during which this sterling paper has been estab- 
; g the right. We find it one of the most generally attrac- | lished, and its recent immense circulation (being between 80,000 
tive papers in our exchange.— Saturday Visitor, Pittsburg, Pa. and 90,000) are ample guarantees to all who desire an excellent 
We have heretofore spoken in high terms of the merits of the | paper that they will get the worth of their money by subscribing 
Post, a8 one of the best papers on our exchange list, and we regard | for the Post.—Clarion, Lockhart, Texas. 


itas one of the best literary papers to be found anywhere. 1ts ed- ‘ . . . . 

itorials are written with ability, and take a liberal, independent, | _ .{t is a paper of the largest size, and is edited with ability. It is 

mi comprehensive view of men and things.—Star and Adv., highly spoken of by its readers, some of whom have clung to it 

Wrightsville, Pa. for the last quarter of a century. It is too well and etapa | 

ar P one . known to need lengthy commendation. It tells its own story eac. 

The editorial department is conducted with ability and skill, and week, and if you send for it once, you will be very sure to do so 

the news department, for a weekly paper, is exceedingly full and again. —Valley Times, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

complete. All things considered, the Post is not excelled, for fam- “ar 

ly reading, by any paper that we know of. —Gazette, Fulton, N. Y. Be danty os the aot ani pune & & 
This is one of the oldest weekly papers in Philadelphia. It has | United States, combining, as 1% does, in a literary point of view, 

lived on through all cuilinee—aleenier has tossed te and pros- | the — of the best mn, Litchfe My OA amount of genoral 

perity filled its sails—and yet it is the same staunch, strong barque. intelligence.— 

—Spectator, Oquawka, Il. We are in weekly receipt of this invaluable family journal, and 
This is one of the best family papers upon our exchange list. | should feel very much a* a loss without it, as we consider it the 

Its original and well selected maiter is of the first order.—North | best literary paper now ublished in the United States, without any 

Wetern Democrat, Minneopolis, Minn. Ter. cxeaption--Deneeral, Cambridge, Md. 


27ee 


I TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material peytees | & (inclu- 
copy of the paper 
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ding our terms) for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a mas! 
containing the atvertisement or notice. 
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A BOOK FOR BOTH SEXES. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


3y a Married Man and Distinguished. Physician, 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! _ 


| FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE Pakwep 


, I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Bré -eding. Price’ 2s 
T is one of the most remarkable books which h: 1s been publis! ved | IL. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. P co 
in any country. In language simpli », decorous, amd respectful, | Ht The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 2 
and in terms of fatherly kindness it reveals to the yourg of both . The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents, 
sexes a fund of information hitherto chiefly inaccessible in any | v. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price € 25 cents, 
lf 
| 





reliable form, and for want of which many have been prompted to VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agric “ulture. Price 25 cents, 
resort to sources either questionable or of immoral tendency. The Vil. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpatig, 
work is written by one of our oldest and most experienced medical | Price 25 cents. * 
men, who has devoted a long life to the study of Physiology. The Vill Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &e Price 
work was examined in manuscript by competent judges, and pro- a! -] nts. "a 
nounced to be as unexceptionable as any work which has appeared | The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
in the English language. It breathes, moreover, a truly Christian pan = cents. E 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents, 


spirit. The following, briefly, are its contents : 
“hante . Tene Relat ae XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Baising, ke. 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. XII. Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Pri Bc 
















. 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. - : - . 4 

“ 3. Sa ans of Education ‘ene ‘ XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers, 

bad 4. Errors of Courtship. cents. : — » 

“ 5. Individual Transgression and its Penalties | XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 

> ee Pe blished. "Price $1. 

ad 6. Social Errors and their Punishment, Px 

be 7. Physical ek ee eed viheng | The American Fic ld Book of Manures. Emt racing all the 

“ 6 A Guadeiniiiel Trees pon ilizers known, with d lire ctions for use. By Browne, 1%, 

“ ® The Lees of Peecnenc: | XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

s DS Gite withe vat hg | XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1.! 

bd 11. I e Laws of L ‘ tation. XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents? 

“ 49. pt any te at ought not ¢ be Named | XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25,)~ 

©. 20: Stacstinns b> Marents ond Geardions |} XX. Allen's Rural Architecture. Price 61.25. 

a li. Senaial Di ections 4 | XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illust 1. Price 25 cents 

Just pul Lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. ice 25 Johnston’s Lectures on 1 Practical ‘ie griculture.] | Paper 
STI DIT [AlrTAD TADTITT WAT inston gricultural Chemistry. Price $1.95.3 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHING Jo n’s A ural Chemistry ; 

Sides ’ : y . oa . sic | : Saeed Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geq- 
? 1 1. 





amen sane) sumekeednaenemenen = ehbaiiccliaeh conan undall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

NEW VOLUMES! SUBSCRIBERS MAY BEGIN NOW. E ‘Miner's rhe ow pce 3 a Price § 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. V's J in Cattle Doctor. Compl 

FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News senden's Complete Farmer and Gardener. 

Literature, Science, and the Arts; to rtainn , Impro\ 








XxIX. “Alle: 1s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price §] 
XX 


ome be in the 





ment, and Progress. One of the | 
world. OnLy Two DOLLARS a year. X. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Prig 
. > , 75 cents. 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and practice; to Physiolo- XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $13 
gy and Anatomy, with numerous Illustrations; and those Laws XXXIII. The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinae 
which govern Life and Health. Illustrated. $1 a year. and Randall. Price $2. 


. — “Tr "Pw 5 XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide, Bé 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: ited by Skinner. Price $4. 
Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Elevation and XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
Improvement of Mankind. Amply Illustrated. $1 a year. XXXVI. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50°cents, 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents, 
XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price# 
. FOWLER AND WELLS, XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 
Nov.—2t. No. 308 Broadway, New York. | XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married ma 
ape ncbnnaneraprnnnaanren terete - }and woman. Price $3. 
NEW ARRIVAL OF FALL STYLE WALL PAPERS,| XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the 
ITE largest assortment of Paper Hangings and Borders ever | U®try- Price 50 cents. : : oO 
seen ~ this city, are now on sale 1 at E. TI Miller’s, in the Ar- | XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic inpete Price 15 cents 
cade. These papers are very fine, both in pattern and finish, and XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. z rice $2.50. 
comprise gold, velvet, satin, and some rich decorations. XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
The remaining stock of spring styles I am selling at greatly re- XLV I. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. , Containing hints - 
duced prices; and I now offer great inducements to purchasers, as | ™oging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Alle 


they can buy goods from this stock ten per cent. cheaper than else- | Price $1.25. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


For THREE DOLLars a copy of each of these three Journals will 
be sent one year. Agents wanted. Samples gratis. Address 





where. 

A choice lot of Marble Paper, suitable for Halls, Churches, &c., XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Compania 
20 varieties. Price 50 eents, 

Oak and Granite Ceiling Paper, Ceiling Centres, Moulding and XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1%. 
Borders. XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar 


Paper Hanging and Decorating done promptly. None but first | den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever published 
class workmen are employed, and the subscriber, being a practical | L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explaned. Price $1. 
Decorator, superinter ¢ all the work, can guarantee satisfaction | ? P 
to all patrons, 

G it : and Oil Shades, of every variety, on hand and made to order. 
Cord, Tassells, Rollers, and Brass W ork for Shades on stock. 

E. f.] c 
Nov.—2t. 29 West Gal 





The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


THE BEST CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 
ND to do good at the same time may be had by young men” 





- anak - - | every county, by engaging in the sale of our new, useful, 
ANDRE LEROY NURSERIES, ANGERS, FRANCE, | popular and ready-selling Books. For particulars address 
HE undersigned begs leave to inform his numerous friends and FOWLER AND WELLS, 
customers that he is now ready to execute all orde ste F uit, r 9 ng r, 
Derett, and Orne rmenta 1 Trees, Evergreen Shrut 3, Stocks, &c., 4 Nov.—2t. 308 Broadway, New York 
His collec tion is partic ularly fine this. year for all } kinds 8 ‘of Tr ees | 
e xcept Quince Stocks, the ‘crop of which has again failed. The 
Catalogue for 1855 is now re: ady for distribution, and all those who PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
wish to procure a copy can obts = one free of charge by addressing | JN every town and village, for Men and Women, to sell our nest 
our agent in New York, Mr. F. A. BruGuiers, 138 Pearl street, 
successor to our former agent A friend, Mr. E. BossancEe, who Reha : ? 
has retired from business. Orders shouk i be sent at once to secure } Scientific Journals, All who engage with us will be secured frm 
a complete assortment. All required information to import Trees, | the possibilit loss. Profits, very liberal. Please address 
&c., will be found on the first page of our Catalogue. | ? ad aaleaetiiais “OWLER & - SLLS, 
J ANDRE LEROY, Angers. FOWLER & WEL 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 138 Pearl st. N. York. Oct. | Oct.—4t 308 Broadway, New York 











| < cheap, and quick-selling Books, and to canvass for our Popular 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
- TO SELL THE 
BEST SUBSCRIPTION WORK EVER PUBLISHED! 
ENTITLED 


PIONEER HEROES OF THE NEW WORLD 


OMPRISING the lives of the most famous Discoverers, Explo- 
C rers, and Conquerors of North and South America; an ac- 
count of the foundation of Colonies, and the Settlement of States 
and Provinces; the history of the sufferings and privations of the 
early settlers, and their wars with the native inhabitants ; a de- 
scription of the most important Expeditions of Survey ; anda view 
of the gradual extension of Discovery and Civilization in the West- 


misphere. 
en are closely linked to the stirring deeds of our pio- 


neer fathers, and in this volume is found the most reliable and 
raphic account of their unexampled achievments and thrilling 
adventures ever written. : ; : ’ 
This work is magniticently embellished with colored illustrations. 
The superb character of these engravings, which are colored by 
machinery, gives a large superiority over other historical works, 
and enhances the prestige of success to the agent. A beautiful 
map accompanies each volumegratis. Address the publishers, 
MILTON F. HEWES & CO., 
Dec.—2t 77 Gornhill, Boston, Mass. 
FOR THE CHILDREN! 
PRICE REDUCED, 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

NEW VOLUME will commence with January, 1856. 

Tsrus—50 cents a year for single copies; five copies for $2; 
fourteen copies, and one to getter up of club, for $5; twenty-four 
copies, and one to getter up of club, for $8; and FIFTY CoPIES 
ror $15. 

Specimen copies sent free of charge to all who request them. 
Address, post-paid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


Dee.—It 66 South 3d street, Philadelphia. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
N every town and village, for any number of young men, to seil 
I Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and Scientific 
Journals. All who engage with us will be secured from the possibil- 
ity of loss. Profits very liberal. Please address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
AVING the present season had additional opportunity to sat- 
isfy ourselves of the superiority of the LAWTON BLACK- 
BERRY, we have accepted the agency therefor from Mr. WiLLIam 
LAWTON. 

We can confidently assure the public that this extraordinary 
fruit fully sustains its reputation, being of mammoth size, with a 
fine melting pulp, ana rich flavor. It is perfectly hardy and re- 
quires no extra care in its cultivation. We are now prepared to 
receive orders, which will pe filled direct from the grounds of Mr. 
Lawroy on and after the 15th of October. 

The plants will be carefully and securely packed without extra 
charge, and forwarded from New York at the following reduced 

rices :—Half a dozen, $3; one dozen, $5; fifty plants, $15; one 

undred plants, $25. The money must in every case accompany 


Nov.—3t. 





the order. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Dook Publishers, 


Oct—3t 152 Fulton street, New York. 





SURVEYING. MAPPING, &c. 
HE undersigned will be happy to attend to farmers’ calls in 
the way of surveying, taking levels for drainage, drawing 
maps of farms, Xc., sketching from uatuce, and everything in that 
line, Also, instruction given in the above. He will engage to give 
satisfaction as to terms, dispatch, und accuracy, in all work en- 
trusted to him. BOLTON W. O'GRADY, 
Civil Enginee: Surveyer and Draughtsman, 
Dec. Office 17 Bu Tale st., Rochester, N. Y. 





BULELEY'S PATENT DRY KILNS, 
Y superheated steam will dry Grain, Flour, and Meal without 
scorching, at a cost of two cents per bbl. Also green inch lum- 
ber in twelve to thirty hours. Circulars sent free on application. 
: H. G. BULKLEY, 
Oct—3te Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NEW HORSE-POWER FOR FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 
THE VERMONT WIND-MILL. 


* Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow.”—King Lear. 
jy IND is at once powerful, inexpressive, and blows everywhere. 
Just the thing for farmers and mechanics; just the thing 
for a thousand uses; to grind grain, paints, apples; to turn lathes, 
grindstones, scour, polish, cut, saw, in the high lofts of buildings, 
over city and couutry, on mountains, in villages, and on prairies. 
To work on marble, cut slate, straw, thresh grain, and pump water 
for railroad stations, for stock, for household use, fountains, ponds, 
ete., to drain land, and to do the work of millions of muscles eve- 
rywhere. The VARMONT WIND MILL will do all this and more. 
It will adjust its own sails to the wind, is simple, strong, cheap, 
and durable, beautiful in theory, certain in action. Manufactured 
by the Inventor’s Manufacturing Company. 
AGENTS WANTED for the sale of this new motive power. Town, 
County, and State Riegnts for sale. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Dec.—2t 808 Broadway, New York. 





ICHABOE GUANO. 
UST received by the brig Wave Spirit, direct from the Ichaboe 
islands, a cargo of this superior Guano (which is the first cargo 

arrived since that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1845). This 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers. Samples and ae will be sent by addressing 
theagent. As the quantity is small, -—_ application will be ne- 
cessary. Farmers who cannot remove what they desire, may have 
it remain on storage until April 1st, at 1834 cents per ton per month, 
which includes insurance. 

Price, $40 per ton of 2,000 tbs. 

A. LONGETT, Agent. 


Nov.—tf. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, New York. 


WM. EH. LOOMIS, 
HOLESALE and Retail dealer in Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants and Shrubs, of all the leading and most popular va- 
rieties. Standard and dwarf trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peach- 
es, Cherries, &c., all vigorous, stockey and well formed. 

Also, a general assortment of Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, &c. &c. Ornamental trees and shrubs of every variety ; Roses 
a large collection; Green House plants can be furnished on the 
shortest notice. Also a large quantity of Field and Garden Seeds 
on hand, and for sale at the lowest cash prices. Address (post- 
paid) Agricultural Rooms, South Bend, Ind. 
, March, 1855.—tf. WM. H. LOOMIS. 
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Genesee Farmer for 1856. 


Tuis number completes the present volume. 
The next volume will be printed on new type, good 
paper, and contain one-third more reading than at 
present. The illustrations will also be more useful 
as well as more beautiful and costly than any before 
given. Our friends will please form clubs early. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1856! 
. 

We ask the attention of our friends everywhere to the Premiums 
we offer for the coming year. There is no better way to procure 
good agricultural reading than by obtaining subscribers for the 
Genesee Farmer. 

1. To every person who sends us a club of eight subscribers at 
our regular terms, (three shillings each) we will give one copy of 
the Rural Annual for his trouble. 

2. To every person who sends us S1xTEEN subscribers at our club 
terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the Farmer and 
one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering TairTy-TWo copies of the Farmer, 
three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Far- 
mer, or, any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage paid. 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or, four extra copies of the Farmer. 


6. For Forty-£1Gut, five copies of the Rural Annual and one | 


extra copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1.25, 
pustage paid, or, five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion. 


3 To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on ail | 


these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 
full. 

Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers, 


In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offer. Those 
who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have no blanks. 

1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club prices, 


oo 
The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper 
THE GENESEE FA MER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &, 
VOLUME XVII. FOR 1856. 








N issuing a prospectus for the Seventeenth Volume of the Gey 

esee Parmer, the publisher flatters himself that it is too widely 
known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, to render 
necessary to state at length the design of the work. Those who 
read the Farmer are the best judges of its value, and those ung. 
quainted with it are requested to examine its pages. He wil on) 
say that for the year 1856 he will furnish a paper that for i 
beauty, and ability, will not be excelled in this country. ~ 

The new volume will commence on the first of January, and wi 
be printed on NEW TYPE and SUPERIOR PAPER, and each number 
will contain about ONE-THIRD more reading than at present. Each 
monthiy number will consist of Tayfry-Two large pages, maki 
a volume of 384 pages, with several hundred engravings, (wi 
title page, index, | suitable for binding), at the close of the yey 
No one would sell the volume at the end of the year for its ‘cont, 

Oar Illustrations are NUMEROUS, APPROPRIATE, and EXPENsiyg, 
consisting of Farm Buildings, Improved Implements, Domest 
Animals, Choice Fruits, Flowers, Shrubs, &c., &c. 

We number among our Contributors hundreds of the best prac: 
tical Farmers in the country, and our readers have through our 
pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No thinkin 
man can read any number we issue, without receiving some — 
hint in regard to the management of Crops, Stock, or the Orchard 
| of more value than the price of the volume. Our large circulation 

enables us to furnish a paper for three or four shillings equal, a 
| least, to the best in the country for value and beauty. 
An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Mryp and the 
Soin, the Farmer seeks to advance the rural interests of the coun- 
try, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper position 
To accomplish this, it has labored long and faithfully, and not with- 
| out some success. It is one of the oldest, and its position as the 
| CHEAPEST, and at least one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL JouRNALs 
in the country is fully established, and we confidently ask for it 
that support which it merits from the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Fruit Culturists of the United States. We invite all who feel the 
| importance of sustaining this work, and extending its usefulnem, 
| not only to subscribe themselves, but to introduce it to the patron 
age of their friends. 
Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance, 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
at the same rate. 

All subscriptions to commence w.th the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

{@ Post-Masrers, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post-paid 











before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce the 
successful competitors in the May number. 


2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. 


| 

3. TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the third highest list, as above. . | 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation | 
throughout the country. Those who prefer nursery trees, plants, 
&c., can be accommodated; and if any prefer the money, we will 
make arrangements accordingly. 

Clubs are r.ot required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 

Tae RurRAt ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DirecTory.—We have 
just published a very neat little book of 120 pages with the above 
title. It is devoted to the Orchard, the Vineyard, and the Flower 
Garden and Lawn: and we shall only express the opinion of all 
who have seen it, when we say that it is the best little work yet 
published on the subjects of which it so plainly and carefully 
treats. Anxious to make the circulation of this useful little work 
as general as possible, we make the following proposition, to those | 
who form clubs for the Genesee Farmer: For FOUR DOLLARS we 
will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer and eight copies of 
the Rural Annual. For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send sizteen copies 
of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rural Annual, and 
one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 

Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee | 
Farmer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble. | 


30,00 


or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, New York. 


yr 


November, 1855, 


|RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, GRAPE 


VINES, CURRANTS, AND RHUBARB, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES TO NURSERYMEN AND FOR FIELD 
PLANTING. 
Hudson River Antwerp, 20,000 Fastolf, 10,000 Fran- 
conia, 10,000 Rivers’ Large Monthly, 10,000 Kne- 
vett’s Giant, and a general assortment of all valuable varieties, in- 
cluding Brinkle’s Orange, the most beautiful and best of all Rasp- 
berries. 
GRAPE 
Bland, Elsingburg, 
CURRANTS—an rtment including, Large Black English, 
Black Naples, Wyatt's Victoria, and Large Red and White Duteh. 
RHUBARB—Victoria, Downing’s Colossal, Linneus, Cahoon, and 
a great variety of seedlings. : 
STRAWRERRIES — Boston Pine, Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, 
and McAvoy : ior. ‘ ; ‘ 
OSIER CUTTINGS —triandra, purpurea and Forbyana; as, 


Beveredgi. 





—Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Herbemont, Clinton, 
and Brinkle, 











C. W. GRANT. 
Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. Nov.—at. 
TO NURSERYMEN. 


= BUSHELS Canada Plum Stones for sale. Just collected 


r 
| eJU and warranted true. Price $12 per bushel. 


C. KELLY. & CO., 
Hamilton Nurseries, C. W. 


fy 
: |  w ) 


Oct.—2t® 
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